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Display Illumination 
is a Costly Thing---and Never Gets You Anywhere 


ei display illumination is like buying health—you don’t always 
get what you pay for. Yet in business good light is like good 
health, success depends on it. 


We have specialized in display illumination for over 70 years. We 
have removed most of the guess from it through experience in thous- 
ands of stores. You can be sure that when we tell you a result will 
be so—it will be. 


Through the use of, Silverlite, Multilite and Spot-o-Flod we can assure 
you of low first cost, low maintenance cost and extreme flexibility and 
visibility of control effects. Write us today. The FRINK Corporation, 
235 Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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SILVERLITE 
An all metal reflector susceptible to MULTILITE * 
ecpatennns for three different sized A continuous reflector using units built on the SPOT-O-FLOD 
~ This ge ge is made in- Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination spot and flood-light permit- 
sant a cavers Oe Fa collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units ting of instant oubecuanaate to any angle with- 
= bape specis < ee eee of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The heam is controlled 
bbe ors fit t a 3% mee wired and ready to install, eliminating ¢ost of from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 
ag werd - Color individual outlets. The unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 
ee pe = wit we extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit and permit of 
clam; fg , etc. Descri in our and results in Neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood of entire 
pe 0. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B, window. Described in our circular No. 84. 


The FRINK Corporation 
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Faithful reproductions of the 
modern standard of feminine 
physical charm. Figures of 
today, the like of which are ob- 
served on the screen, the stage, 
the newspapers, the rotograv- 
ure supplements and the maga- 
zines, exerting a tremendous 
influence of style and physical 
inspiration on the modern 
impressionable feminine mind. 


INDEsST 
<<“ POD 


MANNEQUINS © 
MODERNE a 








INTERPRETING THE TFRUE MODERN FEMININE FIGURE 


Constructed entirely of a 
special composition by a new 


-process that makes them prac- 


tically indestructible and un- 
affected by heat or sun. In 
addition they are washable, 
light in weight and require no 
props, platforms, or rods 
through the feet that destroy 
shoes and hosiery whenever 
an ensemble is changed. 


SEE THEM AT OUR SHOWROOMS OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, INC. 


Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 BROADWAY at 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
26 Kingston Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Fourth Street 











IN THIS ISSUE 


With Fall but a fortnight away 
preparation for Fall Openings is 
an issue of importance in all dis- 
play studios and workshops. To 
all members of the craft there will 
be much of interest in “A Flash- 
back at Last Fall’s Openings,” by 
Charles R. Rogers, which opens 
the August DISPLAY WORLD. 
And school opening also has its 
place in mercantile profits, and is 
dealt with in “They’re Oiling Up 
the School Bells.” 

“Making Modernism Practical,” 
by William F. Larkin, in collabo- 
ration with Coleman W. McCamp- 
bell, is the third of a series of 
articles on the fundamentals of 
the new art and its application to 
display. As chief of the Bureau 
of Arts and Decoration of John 
Wanamaker’s New York establish- 
ment, Larkin was one of the first 
to employ modernistic settings. 

The W. D. A. A. convention at 
Detroit, which paralleled the ses- 
sion of the International Advertis- 
ing Association, brought out a 
wealth of information. Five of 
the addresses are published in this 
number. “Not a Cent for Dis- 
plays! I Have It All,” by Carroll 
H. Sudler, vice-president of the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Co., deals with the prog- 
ress of lithography in the last two 
decades. “The Merchant Point of 
View,” by Arthur Freeman, of the 
Einson-Freeman Co., New York, 
covers the changes in sales strat- 
egy now taking place. In “The 
Merits of the Traveling Dsplay” 
Dan Hines, director of displays for 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, presents the basic reasons 
for adoption of this medium. 
“Display is Vital to Manufac- 
turers,” by C. C. Agate, managing 
director of the W. D. A. A,, re- 
veals the significance of the win- 
dow in coping with the new com- 
petition. ‘“Dramatizing the Prod- 
uct’s Values,” by Frank G. Ebner, 
of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
discloses results of an unusual ex- 
periment in window advertising. 
The mechanics of display are in- 
terestingly discussed by Russell 
Behmer in “Creating the Proper 
Atmosphere ;” Mere Display Is 
Not Sufficient,’ by Stuart Brates- 
man, and “Clower’s Drug Trims 
Are Different.” “Novelty Is the 
Tonic for Staleness” covers récent 
developments in men’s wear trim- 
ming. “Bank Displays to Bank 
On,” by C. J. Collins, and “Do 
Passers Buy or Merely Go By?” 
by Raymond Hay, relate to bank- 
ing and jewelry stores. 
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Ideas 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Modern Designs 
In Colors 


If you failed to receive your copy, 
write for it today 
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@he Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 


319 TO 327 WEST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Modernism a Boon to Manufacturers 


T has been written that “the only changeless 
feature of life is change,” and, using the 
colorful adjective of a distinguished «New 
York politician, this is not “boloney.””” Check 

over a file of the display photographs for the last five 
years and the proof is incontestable. 

Certainly display changes, and, though its transfor- 
mations have not always been sharp, there has been a 
constant undercurrent .of sentiment for the new and 
unique, bringing recognition to the displayman and the 
display artist who correctly interpreted the trend. 

The past year has witnessed a pronounced swing to 
a new mode of decoration, which, for convenience, has 
heen labeled “modernism.” It brought to the window 
fixtures of new shapes and new materials. It startled 
decoration and fixture houses by its unfamiliar forms. 

And the window was not the only mirror of the new 
style. It soon caught hold in interior decoration, and 
experimental exhibits of furniture and wall coverings 
in the new mode were greeted with an outburst of en- 
thusiasm. To be sure, these introductory shows did 
not result in a deluge of orders for new goods. It is 
significant, however, that furniture manufacturers are 
going ahead with a program for producing modified 
copies of the eccentric pieces first presented, and that 
they sense a market for these products the moment that 
acceptable style and moderate price are combined. 

Their courage in the premises is greater than that 
shown by a formidable section of the display industry. 
For them the market existed from the start—in fact, 
before they were prepared to capitalize it. 

Overnight there was a demand from leading stores 
everywhere for new fixtures, set pieces and screens 
executed in the new manner. Overnight came a chance 


to replace the accumulations of years that stood as an 
effectual bar to sales of old-time wares. 

Did the manufacturers grasp it? In a halfhearted 
manner. After much debate they began to swing into 
into line, bringing out new lines several months after 
the first outcry for assistance had gone up from the 
displaymen. And while they wavered the decorators 
were racking their brains to find local avenues for pro- 
duction of the plastic-surfaced pieces, the parqueted 
screens, the lighted niches and glass cabinets expressive 
of the “art moderne.” 

What a field for exploitation the manufacturer had 
then and now! What masses of new fixtures, cabinets, 
screens ,crystal flowers, modernized hangings and kin- 
dred decoratives are sorely needed by his patrons! 

Modernism may pass, but what will come after it? 
Certainly not a return to the ornamental styles of the 
past. No! Public taste has definitely turned thumbs 
down on the old order. There will be no reversions in 
art for years to come. Simplification is the passion of 
the hour. In 1928 our people will not brook the spread- 
eagle in oratory or in,art. Their mental processes dis- 
dain complexes. Their tastes are for the easily under- 
stood and quickly grasped. Modernism fits their mood 
because of the obliteration of flourish and ornament. 
It behooves all factors of display to appreciate their 
preferences. 

There is no end to the business possibilities of the 
manufacturer who is courageous enough to face the 
facts. The measure of the success that he can attain 
depends upon his alertness. His first requirement is 
thorough understanding of the new art. With this 
qualification he will be able to guarantee his products 
a favorable reception. 
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Autumn Neckwear Week 


Window Display Contest 
$1000 in 20 Cash Prizes 





SIX PRIZES, EACH OF 





ci a |’ 4 Sa 
SEGGeD PRIZE :......:...0 200845 


TWELVE PRIZES, EACH OF..............:.. 25.00 








Write to your Association neckwear manufacturer now for 
striking advertising material to help put your Autumn Neck- 
wear Week Window display across. 

Handsome orange and blue streamers and pasters of the 
above will be sent to all retailers of men’s apparel. Write for 
this material at once. Your neckwear manufacturer will be 


glad to send it to you gratis. 


Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries 


432 Fourth Ave. 





New York City 


Rules Governing Contest 


Open to all merchants and displaymen in the United States and 
Canada. No entry blanks to fill out—Your photograph is your entry. 
Send us a photograph of any neckwear window display that you 
install for AUTUMN NECKWEAR WEEK prior to midnight, Septem- 
ber 29th. 


The display must be of cut silk neckwear and carry a card or de- 
scriptive matter directing the attention of street observers to AU- 
TUMN NECKWEAR WEEK. 


If you make more than one AUTUMN NECKWEAR WEEK dis- 
play send a photograph of each one made and thus increase your 
chances of winning a prize, but no contestant will be awarded more 
than one prize. 

Your name and address and that of your store must be plainly 
written or printed on the back of each photograph submitted. Photo- 
graphs should be preferably not smaller than 6’x8’, suitably packed 
and mailed flat—not rolled—to the Association. 

The firm name, if it appears on the window or on display cards 
in the wirdow, must be eliminated either before taking the picture or 
from the photograph after it has been made. Any photograph that has 
been retouched or colored, other than herein described, will be elimi- 
nated from the Contest. 

The closing date of the Contest is OCTOBER 13th. All photo- 
graphs must be received at Headquarters, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, prior to or on the morning of that day for consideration. 

The AUTUMN NECKWEAR WEEK Window Display Contest 


Committee will appoint three or more unbiased, impartial judges who 


are not directly engaged in the tie silk or neckwear business. Their 
awards will be made upon attractiveness, originality, decorative effort 
and salesmanship shown in arrangement of the merchandise. Names 
of judges selected will appear in the August issues of trade papers 
serving the men’s wear field. 


If the judges are unable to decide between two or more windows 
in the same class, the full cash prize for that class will be awarded to 
each of the tied contestants. 

Written acknowledgement will be made of all photographic en- 
tries as and when received at Headquarters. All contestants will re- 
ceive notice of the results of the contest direct by mail and the trade 
magazines will carry the story of the contest in their November or 
December issues. 

_ All photographs of window displays winning a prize will be re- 
tained by the Association for purposes of reproduction in magazines 
and other news print mediums for publicity. 

Contestants in submitting photographs for consideration give and 
assign to the Association the right to use for its own purposes, re- 
productions of any original design or construction of AUTUMN 
NECKWEAR WEEK card, message or set that may appear in said 
photographs. 


BE SURE TO SEND IN A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOUR DISPLAY 
—IT MAY WIN A VALUABLE CASH PRIZE FOR YOU. 


Address all photographs and communications to 


Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries, Inc. 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


August, 1928 
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A Flashback at Last Fall’s Openings 


How the Decorators of New York and Chicago Handled Their Autumn 
Blazoners—Glances at the Schemes Used in Provincial Cities 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


wong 
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One of the Modernistic Windows Used Last Fall by H. H. Tarrasch at Stix, Baer & Fuller’s, St. Louis 


HAT will the fall opening bring forth? Less than a 

month away these colorful celebrations of changing 

seasons will again call to the minds of viewers the 

unending sweep of time and the flight of the balmy 
summer. In former years it was to be expected that the win- 
dow displays which marked the end of summer buying would 
signalize autumn’s entry by settings symbolic in color and 
scenic effects of the ensuing harvest period. Modernism has 
swept this program into the limbo of the past, leaving the 
decorator a free hand in his fashionings save for the none too 
binding restraint of respect for the traditional colors of the 
season, f 

A year ago the new manner of decoration was a novelty 
that inspired windowmen to unexampled gropings. In many 
instances the products of studio and workshop revealed pains- 
taking research into the fundamentals of l’art moderne; in 
others, the aspects of the resulting displays were marked by a 
crudity in design and coloring that was lamentable. 

The approaching openings should witness a marked advance 
over the standards of last year. In the experiment and trials 
which the display man has endured since that time he has been 
able to acquaint himself with the essentials of modernism, 
rendering it possible to fashion productions that accord with 
the principles of the new expression. 

It should be borne in mind that the primary purpose of 
any form of art is to mirror life and its activities and envi- 
ronments. In depicting these things the artist invariably .im- 
parts suggestions of the moods of the society of which he is 
a unit. The difference between the Egyptian and Grecian art 
is not wholly accounted for by the comparative lateness of the 
Greeks endeavor. There is a difference in the character of 
the two civilizations which is stamped ‘indelibly upon their 
works. The strength and vigor of the early Pharaohs and the 
comparative rudeness of the subjects that they ruled is ex- 
pressed in the hugeness and -simplicity of tke pyramids, while 


growing refinement and delicacy of taste characterize the 
temples of Karnak. Opposed to them is the technique of the 
Greeks, with its lightness of line and truthful depiction sym- 
bolic of an agile and alert class greatly advanced in culture 
and attuned to a more enlivening scheme of living. 

The same contrast is seen between modern art and the 
elaborate ornamentation of the Victorian era which preceded 
it. In the latter the student will find ample evidence of mass 
cravings for a beauty and richness not found in the ugly and 
utilitarian cast of the era’s social order. It marked a time 
when advancing civilization, striving to conquer the drudgery 
of the past, was engrossed in a struggle to thrall machinery to 
the task of producing comforts and conveniences heretofore 
reserved for the upper classes. 

Today the issue is no longer of supplying conveniences and 
lightening drudgery. Machinery has caught up with its task, 
and convenienc®s once looked upon as unattainable boons have 
been made available for the masses. The phonograph, the 
radio and the movie palaces have made music a common pos- 
session. Twenty thousand magazines deluge America with 
colorful literature that future critics will not despise. Colleges 
are crammed to overflowing with students, the work day has 
been shortened and is threatened with additional pruning; a 
leisure which no previous epoch has enjoyed is ours. A cul- 
ture unrivaled in its permeation of the masses has been 
built up. 

All this is mirrored in modernism, which impatiently 
throws aside the styles of earlier times and expresses the joy- 
ousness, the speed and directness of our own timein an art that 
obviates curves and flourishes as well as striking out super- 
fluous details. Mass passion for color is reflected in its brilliant 
markings, mass preference for the short cut and symbolic 
in its design. 

Knowledge of these facts is essential in outlining modern- 
istic displays at any time, but particularly at this season. 
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Understanding them, the decorator can cast off a_ forced 
allegiance to styles devised by professional exponents of the 
new expression and delve into experiments that will enable 
him to strike out on his own initiative. 

Despite the limitations which displaymen encountered last 
year, it may be possible to glean worthwhile ideas from the 
schemes used at that time. It is interesting to note that while 
modernism was the vogue in New York, it had made few 
inroads in Chicago. Among the State Street stores, A. V. 
Fraser’s majestic opening windows at Field’s stood out with 
singular force. They were in an Egyptian period, rich in colors 
of blue, green, purple, gold and black. Egyptian columns with 
richly carved trimmings finished in colors of grecn, blue, black 
and gold were flanked with flat covered background surfaces 
of a tapestry woven to Mr. Fraser’s special occasion. The 
floors consisted of uniform squares of raised design in colors 
of blue, green, black and gold, harmonizing with the other 
decorations. Modernism crept into his Randolph Street win- 
dows, while on Wabash Avenue a modernistic bedroom display 
attracted an unusual amount of attention. 

At Stevens’, tall wrought metal stands supporting urns filled 
with natural and artificial flowers symbolizing autumn were 
placed at vantage points in both ends of the large island win- 
dow, while others appeared in each corner of the rear vesti- 
bule windows. 

At Mandel’s Mr. Kagey had an unusual background treat- 
ment, embracing sets of screen panels of maple finished in 
walnut, over which figures of circus horses and bareback 
riders were intermingled, with brcad lines of decorative designs 
done in black and gold. Each window had two sets of these 
screen panels placed so they cut off the corner spaces, zig- 
zagging from the front end near the glass back to the back- 
ground. A mirror panel about five or six feet wide was used 
in the center background. In front of this, on a two-step 
terrace of imitation marble, was a black pilaster about six feet 


high surmounted with a statuette figure in silver. Three 
figures were posed in each of the windows, showing costumes 
for different occasions, each window being an ensemble of the 
same color, or different colors for the same occasion, 

The Fair had its autumn opening somewhat earlier than the 
other stores. Special background treatments were installed 
that were both different from and similar to previous Richter 
productions. 

New York windows were resplendent with displays empha- 
sizing the modern note. Conservative stores previously slow 
to accept anything startlingly new fell into step, while pioneers 
in modernism effected large improvements. 

Lord & Taylor’s led off with a stunning series of fabric 
drapes, flowing cascades, wigwams, swinging stands and criss- 
cross diagonal arrangements. A distinct decorative asset were 
the new wrought-iron stands which had just been purchased. 
Ultra-modern backgrounds also made their appearance. The 
backgrounds themselves were painted in characteristic modern 
style. One had what appeared to be conical shafts of light 
going in various directions. Others had triangular patches of 
vivid flowers scattered about. The merchandise itself was 
displayed in door-like niches of a solid color. 

Macy’s revealed “Color in the Kitchen.” This*played up 
colored utensils, a scheme which has since been copied by 
windowmen all over the country. 

St. Louis saw the onward sweep of the new ‘mode reflected 
in numerous displays, among which an entire battery at Stix, 
Baer & Fuller’s, installed by H. H. Tarrasch, was outstand- 
ing. One of the most impressive showed a leaping stag, ram- 
pant, as the principal decorative device of the background. 
Another presented a fabric background of three overlapped 
curtains, stretched taut, one a dark fabric punctuated by per- 
pendicular hangings of bright cloth which fell down over a 
brighter curtain sloped like a right-angled triangle whose 
upper corner was swept by a rainbow-colored succession of 





And Here Is an Opening Display By Harry 


Hoile for Pizitz’s, Birmingham, Ala. 
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crescents. A: slashing angle of light-colored fabric proceeding 
irom the opposite side cut into the third curtain, tapering down 
into a rich, darker border. Other designs revealed exotic 
flowers of huge proportions dominating the backgrounds. 


In Oklahoma City, E. H. Lisle, of the McEwen-Halliburton 
Co., introduced modernism in a succession of screens in which 
angular frames were prominent. Choosing subjects that were 
familiar to his audience, in one window he showed a 1927 girl 
on promenade with a greyhound in leash. Rays sweeping 
down from the top of the screen’s central panel enveloped her 
in a sunny radiance, in which a variety of shades of the 
dominant color were blended. 

At Portland, Ore., L. A. McMullen, display manager for 
the Eastern Outfitting Co., used black Arabic arches as back- 
grounds. His floors were covered with black felt ornamented 
by sprinklings of gold autumn foliage. At Bedell’s, Bert Cul- 
tus used large oval screens of wrought-iron scroll work with 
oblong art glass lamps in their centers. John Trimm, at that 
time with, Lipman Wolfe Co., had an interesting drape of red 
velvet against a black background, and also an artistic corner 
window where real autumn leaves were falling and being 
gently blown away. At Liebe’s, Russell Walbridge had a 
corner window with a background in black against which he 
showed a Parisian mannequin posed upon a raised center cov- 
ered with rose red and buff felt. The floor was covered with 
dark brown felt outlined with buff. The figure was clad in a 
rose-beige dress which was sharply accented by hand-painted 
georgette drapes, hung.from the ceiling, which fell around her. 
Above her iiead were iridescent crystal art glass lights in the 
shape ot stars. 


Columbus, Ohio, beheld a fall fashion show staged Sep- 
tember 12 and 13 between the hours of 7:00 and 10:00 p.m. 
At this time windows of the principal stores, as well as many 
of the smaller specialty shops, shoe stores, etc., revealed fall 
modes. Each store was asked to beautify windows and to 
arrange fashion shows, if possible. Stage settings were, how- 
ever, tabooed, as well as elaborate window backgrounds. 

The Union Company had a gold grill work background 
with silk taffeta curtains. which were very effective. The 
Fashion had large circles about six feet in diameter made like 
shadow boxes with very beautiful autumn foliage. Lazarus” 
windows were each: different and very unusual in settings, oak 
roping and artificial flowers appearing in most of the displays. 





HERALDS OF AUTUMN —Above at the left is a trim 

by Eugene McKeehan for Seidenbach’s, Tulsa, Okla.; right, 

by A. A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio; topping 

the right tier is a display by C. H. Barton, New Castle Dry 

Goods Co., New Castle, Pa.; the center is by M. F. Hershey, 

Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville; the base by W. Barti- 
koski, Klemm’s, Bloomington, III. 
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Monk’s Cloth Background With a Motley of Motifs Suggested by the 
Film “Symphony of a Big City” 


INCE we are stressing modernism, suppose we look 

at a photograph of a bride window I put in for 

June. When I conceived it the thoughts in my mind 

were these: “What do you think of when a wedding 
is mentioned? Flowers, pearls, music—and the bride.” 

I chose the large window at Ninth and Broadway because 
it is ample in size and faces both sides. Then I stepped inside 
of it to visualize the picture I wanted to create. 

First, I decided half the space was sufficient, so a back- 
ground cutting off the rear corner was built. This, as you see, 
consisted of panes alternating with clusters of pipes. The pipes 
suggested a church organ. Then on the long narrow windows 
of art glass were notes, suggesting music and song. ‘The 
panels were covered with silver and gold, the pipes with “per- 
loid,” which comes in sheets and suggests pearls. In fact, 
pearls are often made from it. The pipes themselves were 
constructed of cardboard. 

As for the bride, I had her facing Ninth Street so that 
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Making 
Modernism 
Practical 


The New Art Is for Youth 
—It Is the Youngsters 
Who Most Ardently 
Respond to the Age’s 
Speed Impulses and 
Craving for Directness. 


By W. F. LARKIN 
Chief of the Bureau of Arts 
and Decoration, 

John Wanamaker, New York 


In Collaboration with Coleman W. 
McCampbell 


the spectator had two views of her. Standing on Broadway, 
her long train could be seen in detail. To suggest June and 
flowers, the floor was profusely covered with pink and white 
apple blossoms. The bride herself was carrying a bouquet of 
realistic white flowers, and on a table stand of silver was a 
vase of silver flowers. The overhead lighting fixture con- 
tained twenty graduated layers of clouded glass. The whole 
thing was simple enough as a picture, but complete in its sug- 
gestion of an actual wedding. 

Another case in point was a group of eight chinaware win- 
dows put in for our March sale of china and glassware in the 
spring of 1927. I believe it was the first attempt to utilize 
modernistic technique in the display of complete sets of china. 
I designed special geometrical wooden display racks, mounted 
on box platforms featuring diagonal lines. The racks were 
painted in two-tone color schemes. In some windows these 
colors echoed those of the china shown, while the back drapes 


and floor rug developed color contrast. In other windows a - 
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A June Bride Window Symbolizing the Chief Attributes of the Wedding—Pipes Hint of the Organ, Art Glass of Church 
Windows, Notes of Incidental Music—Flowers Scattered on the Floor Tell of June 
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reverse color scheme was used. These windows attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

Three expressionistic draping stands of wood designed in 
our studio represented the elements at the time of year the 
fabrics to be displayed were used. Right and left were sum- 
mer clouds forming a background for forked lightning. The 
central figure was a towering pyramid of iridescent light 
which cast off triangular spots of color. 

A more ambitious modernist attempt was that of our “La 
Maison Novelle,” also installed in the big corner window early 
in the spring of the year. Wanamaker’s was the first urban 
store to present an exposition for interiors in the contemporary 
spirit. Our exposition by Venturus, presenting French and 
other European designers opened in November and has been 
augmented with additions from time to time. Now, while this 
service is under the direction of Paul Chalfin and has no con- 
nection with the store display department, it was fitting that I 
reflect its spirit. This I did in “La Maison Novelle.” 

The first model of its kind in the country, it was designed 
to give a combined expression of modern art and architecture 
as adapted to the interior and exterior of a small rural cottage. 
It was inspired by the exposition earlier in the years at Stutt- 
gart, where many of the simpler types of homes in the extreme 
modern vein were exhibited. 

There was no garden, but small patches of grass in trian- 
gular patterns flanked the red tiled porch. This porch, en- 
closed with a vermilion-red rail,.was much like an outside 
living room. Here was a very low chair, a high-backed chair 
and twin glass pyramidal lights. Set on a tall green and black 
wooden stand, they shed a comfortable reading light. The 
cigarette box on the stand was red and contained cigarettes 
packed in all colors. At one side was a fountain fashioned in 
a huge cluster of glass tubes, each illuminated, and given 
realism of long glass icicle drops of delicately tinted colors, 
which produced the illusion of dripping water. 

The walls were stuccoed in blue and slit with oblong win- 
dows in long and short effects that yielded a staggered light. 
The ceiling was in varying tones of blue-gray, geometrically 
patterned, pierced in the center by a prismatic glass inset that 
filtered the sunlight through to a porch ornamented by flower 
boxes of triangular outline. The suggestion of a complete 
cottage was obtained by giving a glimpse of the interior. 

This cottage has been extensively written up in New York 
newspapers, decorating, and trade magazines. Shortly after it 
had been installed one of the store’s young employees came to 
me and said: “I am going to build a home on Long Island. I 
want it to be like your cottage, modern on the exterior as 
well as on the interior. Will you help me to design it?” 

I mention this because it is typical of the youth of today. 

(Continued on page 65) 


“La Maison Novelle,” at the 
left, was Larkin’s tie-up with 
the first W anamaker exhibit of 
modern furniture. At the top 
of the tier below is a china 
display showing specially made 
racks. The center discloses 
symbolic draping stands repre- 
senting clouds and lightning. 
At the base is Edw. Sweeney, 
staff glass blower, who fash- 
ions many of Larkin’s eccen- 
tric display creations. 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 


j 


This modernistic setting is con- 
structed of I x 2 strips covered 
with wallboard. The «enter 
panel is surfaced with sheets of 
silver paper, which can be ob- 
tained at any paper house in 
your city. The head is cut out 

of waliboard and painted in 
black and white. Half of a hat 

bax is mounted on the center 
panel with the head appearing 
above it. The side panels are 
covered with black satin. The 
flower and borders are appliques 

of the same silver paper. The 
color scheme for the entire 
setting is silver, black and white, 
making it genuinely modern- 

.\ istic. It is most satisfactory 
ergy when used with millinery. 
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The center and side panels are 
1x2 strips covered with wall- 
board, with a base of similar 
material. The center panel is 
then covered with black satin 
and the flowers and foliage are 
painted on in soft fall shades. 
Side panels and base are cov- 
ered with plastic paint, sanded 
and then given finishing coais 
in different colors. One could 
be in brown, ‘the other in tan. 
Gold on light is applied, giving 
a high, light finish. Fall foliage 
is festooned over one side. The 
screen is intended for showing 
of ready-to-wear. 
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They're Oiling Up the School Bells 


September Calls Youngsters and Collegians Back to Classrooms— 
Return to Books Brings Task to Displaymen 


OTE the mellow sunlight these gladsome evenings 

as the end of the workday approaches. Summer 

is on the wane and “Old Sol” prepares for his an- 

nual pilgrimage to the soutk opening the way for 
return of grim winter. But first, colorful autumn must 
have her stride across the stage, a short but glorious role 
heightened by nature’s choicest gifts in cloudless skies and 
arboreal splendor. 

Her advent is marked by the reopening of schools and 
colleges as the nation’s youth, refreshed by a summer’s libera- 
tion from classroom and books reassemble for renewal of 
their cultural pursuits. What a harvest the occasion brings 
for merchants of every description. Whata raft of clothes and 
shoes must be procured for “sonny” who has “knocked out” all 
his available togs during the strenuous months of vacation! 
What a bunch of dresses must be laid in for little daughter! 
What a lot of hats and caps, books and stationery, and 
countless other items are called for 
as busy mothers groom their “kid- 
dies” for the “school marm’s” call. 

It’s a busy time for the display- 
man, too. His is the task of bid- 
ding for parental interest. and 
pleasing the little folks likewise. 
Whether his windows are decked 
with tablets and pencils or juniors’ 
clothes, he must keep both groups 
in mind as he prepares his design. 
And then the fellow who is dressing 
his windows to attract the collegiate 
purchaser of. luggage has a real 
task cut out for himself. He must 
link his goods with college life by 
means of pennants or colors, spe- 
cial settings, or similar stunts. If 
he is selling apparel, he must forge 
a bond of interest between the 
viewer and the goods by emphasis 
upon their propriety for campus 
wear in style or color. 

In point of volume, juniors’ 
goods offer perhaps the most profit- 
able field. But a fraction of the 
youthful army that enters the 
grade schools filter through the 
outposts of economic difficulty to © 
the higher institutions of learning. 
Outnumbering them by a ratio that 
is a startling testimony to inequal- 
ity of opportunity, the youngsters, 
in their numbers, provide the bonus 
that puts purchases made for them 
on a parity with the greater per 
capita expenditures of collegians. 

How to reach their parents and 
impress them with the wisdom of 
patronizing the displayman’s store is 





MEETING THE ISSUE—Here 
are instances of modes for meeting 
the occasion’s requirements. At the 
top is a trim by Ed Osterland, of 
Taylor’s, Cleveland, signalizing 
spring vacation. Below it is a 
school trim used the preceding fall 
when sessions began. The base is 
a travel window by B. E. Chester, 
Monnig’s, Fort Worth, offering sug- 
gestions for appeals to the collegian. 
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the first essential. Shall the method be through stress upon 
school opening, or merely upon presentation of goods adapted 
to school usage? Since the object of windows is to sell 
school goods, it would seem indisputable that play upon the 
school opening should be direct and emphatic, and that, if 
deleted, it should be only because of difficulty in securing 
material for an appropriate setting. 

Ed Osterland, display manager for William Taylor Son 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been peculiarly alive to the value 
of school scenes in merchandising juniors’ wear, not only 
heralding the opening of’ school in the fall by schoolroom 
scenes, but repeating the scheme during spring vacations. 
Accompanying illustrations show how he has capitalized the 
occasions. 

The lower picture shows a display installed last fall on 
the. eve of school opening using a blackboard, to which a 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 
August Fur Sales Claim Major Window Units of State Street Stores 


as July Passes—Modern Art Dominates New Spectacles 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


F Chicago may have been slow in adopting “Art 

Moderne” in its show window decorations, it has 

at least avoided the crudity which featured many 

of the first efforts to interpret the new development 
in art. Perhaps the delay was occasioned by a wise caution 
among men who have had much to do with the development 
of display and who are averse to jumping into some trend of 
the moment that may not possess a substantial foundation 
or future. 

“Whatever the reason for the delay in this generally ac- 
cepted hub of window display, the fact is patent enough that 
Chicago displaymen have given serious attention to the sub- 
ject in recent weeks, as all of the representative State Street 
stores are more or less conspicuous with easy-to-like ex- 
amples of modernistic decorative motifs. 

Practically every representative Chicago display manager 
has been “down east” during the past few weeks, and it would 
be a safe bet that all of those who come under that category 
have bought and read Paul Frankl’s “New Dimensions.” 

Of course, Arthur V. Frazer at Field’s is “up” on the 
trend of Art Moderne and has been for some time, notwith- 
standing the fact that his use of it in the Field windows has 
been more or less limited. Where he has used it, the effect 
has been highly refined, and, therefore, perhaps not con- 
spicuously dramatic. Perhaps again, Mr. Frazer’s idea may 
have been toward gradual and not spectacular change. 

Considering all these things, one can but wonder what the 
autumn opening windows at Field’s and other State Street 
stores will unveil in the way of modernistic interpretations. 

The outstanding element of interest from a merchandise 
point of view at the present writing as reflected in the various 
and sundry, large and small shop windows, is that of furs. 
The Annual Autumn Fur Style Show has been held during the 
past week with the usual publicity attendant upon previous 





similar occasions. The shows, as has been related before, 
are held in some of the more portentious movie theatres in 
the different sections of the city during one week. 

The combined publicity engendered by community, theatre 
and individual store advertising naturally stirs up a tre- 
mendous interest, all of which is backed up and added to by 
the window displays of furs in ever so many stores. With 
an advertising program so extensive and intensive, there is 
little doubt as to the fact that an enormous advance business 
is done in furs during the month of August in and about this 
city. 

Marshall Field & Co., as usual, have devoted just one 
window to the annual August fur event, that being the main 
style window at the corner of Washington and State Streets. 
However, the prestige this particular window enjoys with 
the Chicago public, together with the intrinsic power of the 
beautiful and effective display of still more beautiful fur 
garments, is sufficient to mark the importance of the event 
as a stylish one among Chicagoans. 

The entire background of the window is covered with a 
loosely hung silver cloth, in front of which are two great 
trellis frames of heavy material lacquered black and heavily 
covered with silver white grape foliage. In front of each 
trellis is a black lacquered base upon which is mounted 
statuary used in previous displays and representative of the 
hunting theme. The statues have been refinished in silver 
and gray. White fox and ermine furs are displayed on the 
three or four figures posed about the window. The floor con- 
tains two or three fur rugs suitable to the setting. 

All of the other Field windows along the State Street 
front contain displays of “Advance Autumn Styles” in 
women’s, misses’ and children’s coats, dresses and the other 
accessories that go with them, each display a charming style 
ensemble and each window bearing a card worded with simple 


Edna Kirby, motion picture 
actress, who has startled the 
public of numerous cities by 
“hving’ in store windows 
for a period of days, drew 
huge crowds to a group of 
furniture windows at the 
Davis Company in July. 
The series included a living 
room, a dining room, sola- 
rium and bed room. The 
dlustration shows Miss 
Kirby completing her toi- 
lette in the presence of a 
throng of spectators. 
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Left, Children’s Fur Display by Allan Kagey, Mandel Bros.; Right, Closeup of Centerpiece by W. A. McCormick, Boston Store 


and informative copy. The corner window at Randolph 
Street carries a display of “sports coats and accessories” with 
particular emphasis placed upon their desirability and appro- 
priateness for travel wear. This idea is ingeniously empha- 
sized by two small units of luggage with vacation tour folders 
secured from the travel bureau or the railroad ticket office. 
Chas. A. Stevens & Bros.’ large window contained a simply 
arranged but quite effective display of ultra-stylish fur gar- 
ments on the usual six wax figures with a central attraction 
consisting of a green grass mat upon which three stuffed 
leopard puppies were posed in lazy and playful attitudes. 


HE windows at the Boston Store, under the direction of 
Mr. McCormick, were particularly prominent and thor- 
oughly representative of the fur event. The corner window 
consisted of a spectacular polar setting, modernistic in de- 
sign and more or less characteristic in effect. A cut-out of 
a polar bear poised on another set piece representing a snow- 
covered block of ice, backed by a modernistic screen finished 
in white and silver flitter, occupied the central portion of the 
background. Lavender and pale blue lights were played upon 
the silvered screen. Black and gray moire silk fabric was 
used to cover the background wall ,and these two colors were 
worked in according to the modern line design. Better qual- 
ity fur garments were displayed in this window without 
prices, while price furs were displayed in other windows 
nearby with price tickets. This store advertised an “August 
Sale of Furs” and this was made clear by the uniform printed 
poster, half-sheet size, and done in five colors. These posters 
were used in all of the windows and in all sections of the 
store. 

Mandel’s fur displays, in the opinion of the writer, repre- 
sent some of the most pleasing examples of modern art 
decorative treatment on the street. These consist largely of 
screen posters worked out in rather elaborate detail. The de- 
sign and coloring are truly modern in effect and the central 
theme of each is distinctly appropriate to the merchandise 
featured. For example, note the modernistic lady of the 
poster screen draped in an ermine wrap, and then note that 
the furs displayed in this particular window are of the same 
kind. : 

Three other State Street windows were similarly treated, 
each with a modern art screen, each of which featured a 
style and color fur garment apparently drawn from one of 
those displayed in the window. 

Oh, yes, each of the fur window trims carried a smartly 
designed and. lettered window card done in the modern man- 
ner with this copy: “August Sale of Furs.” All of the dis- 
play fixtures, including the new form bases, were not only 
strictly moderne, but in splendid taste as well. 

(Continued on page 77) 


Ready to Welcome Coast Delegates 


Vancouver Clubmen Gompleting Plans for Entertain- 
ment of Brethren at September Convention 
By L. H. OSBORNE 
Secretary, P. C. A. D. M., Vancouver, B. C. 


OIN the live ones! That’s the slogan used by the Van- 
couver boys for the fifth annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men... The Vancouver Club is 
now sixty strong and everyone is working to make this the 
best convention yet. 

The convention will be held in the beautiful Hotel Van- 
couver, September 25, 26 and 27, or Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. Every minute of the three days will be “chuck” 
full of excitement. As one of our correspondents has said, 
“Try and keep us away! If they close the border, we'll 





Left, F. O. E. Heales, President, P. C. A. D. M. 
Right, Walter Rimes, Convention Director 


come by air!” ‘That’s the spirit that prevails in the north- 
west. 
The spacious ballroom of the hotel has been divided into 
sixteen manufacturers’ exhibition booths, many of ‘which 
(Continued on page 68) . 
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Gotham 


By COLEMAN 
W. McCAMPBELL 


New York Correspondent, 
DISPLAY WORLD 


One Side of Avedon’s Arcade Showing a Trio of Small Windows in Which 
J. P. Cory Has Been Effecting Many Novelties 


N the whole, there has been a big let-down during 

July in the high level of window display. usually 

maintained by Gotham displaymen. Very little that 

is new or original has been introduced. This is 
probably due to hot weather and vacations, or may merely 
mean that displaymen are gathering steam for spectacular 
August fur sales and early autumn windows. 

An exception is Mr. Ring at Saks’ Fifth Avenue. To their 
already imposing line-up ot ultra-modern windows they have 
added several more. These are special backgrounds for chil- 
dren’s apparel. They are characterized by large niches, cir- 
cular projections resembling up-turned wash-tubs, slabs of dull 
silver metal finely corrugated in cross-section pattern, thin 
structural accents of shiny metal and vivid color contrasts. 
Children’s apparel and toys are successfully combined. 

For a while it looked as if wrought-iron fixtures had 
reached the peak of their development. Leading stores ap- 
peared to be copying (with slight variations) what other stores 
were using until there began to be a stale similarity in wrought 
iron fixtures. Recently, however, several new stunts have been 
achieved. 

One of these was a pair of shoe fixtures by Mr. Biggs at 
Stern’s. These fixtures were very much like skeleton globes, 
comprised of two hoops of metal (antique silver finish), 
mounted on a circular base. They stood vertical with their 
planes intersecting at right angles. A tilted disk, like an 
equator, was located near the center, attached to the hoops by 
four metal plates. The surface was painted-a neutral color. 
The two globes, while similar in construction, were different 
in size. Shoes, a handbag and a pair of gloves were shown on 
the disks. A black rug was used on the floor and the back- 
ground was of niches covered with silver satin. Near the 
center was placed a tall single-sheaf lighting stand. 

Another window at Stern’s featured “Aviation Apparel as 
Endorsed by the Leading Women Fliers,” two decorated 
posters of the Imperial Railway announcing a regular air 
service between Europe and Africa were mounted on a back- 
ground of tan material. Miniature airplane models were 
perched atop a pile of rectangular forms, and descriptive book- 
lets were scattered on their jutting surfaces. A group of 
light-weight luggage occupied the center and at either side 
stood a mannequin, in brown leather cap, suit and shoes, fully 
garbed for flying. 

For evening gowns Mr. Biggs has for a month or more 
employed mannequins of sculptured simplicity. They are 
unique in that they are of a composition simulating polished 
white marble. 

To return to wrought iron, Wallace, at Lord & Taylor’s, 
has used it with good effect for mouldings in connection with 
draped material backgrounds, and also at the sides to suggest 
wall partitions: Several weeks ago, in his circular corner 


window, he had five tall wrought-iron strips arranged in pro- 
gressive fashion to form a screen for a single mannequin. 
The best recent windows at Lord & Taylor’s were those 
containing screen backgrounds for the display of beach and 
resort apparel. The screens were of a grayish red-tan hue, 
and appliqued on them were paper cut-outs of dark green and 
brick-red to represent palm trees. Huge beach umbrellas, un- 
folded, were placed here and there. 
Other displaymen may have been a trifle lax in July but not 
J. P. Cory, at Avedon’s. Illustrated is a section of three small 
windows flanking one side of Avedon’s entrance arcade. There 
are six of them in all, and they take their decorative cue from 
the two front sidewalk windows, where apparel ensembles are 
featured on mannequins. The inside windows, reserved for 
hats, sweaters, coats, dresses and accessories, have backgrounds 
of gold wallpaper in satin finish and leaf pattern. The wood- 
work, too, is gold. Note the built-in niches for accessories. 
These are generally lined and trimmed in contrasting colors. 
If I remember correctly, Mr. Cory was almost the first Gotham 
displayman to introduce these niches, which serve as a supple- 
mentary window within the window. Also note the small 
silver metal cases suspended on posts between the windows. 
These contain jewelry. In this way Mr. Cory is showing a 
maximum of merchandise without confusing his spectators. 
Each type of merchandise is displayed in a setting that is ap- 
propriate in scale and placing. At present he is using wooden 
mannequins by Siegel, painted silver and restricted in facial 





Niches and Tubes Distinguish New Saks Displays 
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Wrought Iron Resur- 
gence Seen in Dec- 
orative Adventures 
Now Being Carried 
Through in Gotham 
Windows. Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue ts Not- 
able Exception to 
Lassitude in Experi- 
ment; Ring Brings 
Out New _  Back- 
grounds for Juniors’ 
Wear, Fashioning 
Them With Niches 
and Cylindrical At- 


traction Devices. 
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Skeleton Globes of Wrought Iron Used by Howard Biggs at Stern’s Mark the 
Return to Favor of Fabricated Metal ; 


features to nose and chin. Some claim that this type of figure 
is good because it does not detract the eye from the merchan- 
dise. Mr. Cory himself, however, prefers those that are more 
realistic. H thinks they sell more merchandise. 


At John Wanamaker’s, William Larkin has already installed 
his windows for the annual August furniture sale. The win- 
dows are almost equally divided between modern and period 
furniture. In one modern window Mr. Larkin has a back- 
ground of progressive vertical wooden niches or steps which 
culminate in a draped background against which is placed a 
dressing table. The wooden niches are covered with a dark 
blue rep that has been spattered with dots of bright colors to 
harmonize with the color scheme of the furniture and up- 
holstery. Unless you inspect it closely you think it is wall- 
paper. 

A window by Harry Stone, at Gimbel’s, that attracted a 
constant throng of onlookers was devoted to “Things to Take 
to the Fight With You.” Or you might more aptly call it a 
Gene Tunney publicity window. It contained photographs of 


Tunney in training and in action. Displayed, too, were a robe. 


given to him by the marines, a metal plaque and other trophies. 
A three-stripe screen with horizontal stripes of copper, gold 
and silver foil served as a background. Binoculars of all sizes 
and grades were arranged on silvered wood stands with black 
glass tops. 

Macy’s front windows have had backgrounds of bulging, 
wave-like formation. These were made of corrugated paper 







































































A Moire Silk Screen Marks This Macy Trim 


~ 


painted silver and covered with narrow strips of black wood. 
A recent side window at Macy’s featured “St. Dennis Bath 
Preparations,” and illustfated the growing tendency to arrange 
merchandise in geometrical design. A central panel covered 
with moire silk formed the principal hackground note. Bath 
preparations were arranged in irregular balance on an ettagere, 
stands and a rug at the base. 

A shoe window in one of the Adler Shoe Shops made one 
think of a trip to the Zoo. Six realistic stuffed alligators, 
large and small, were supplemented with alligator skins. As 
might he supposed, alligator shoes were displayed. The base 
of the window was covered with grass, and the background 
consisted of two-color materials and palm tree cut-outs. In 
the center a large alligator held an electric light in his mouth. 

Bloomingdale Brothers have installed modern art back- 
grounds in their two main front windows. One has a central 
panel of cleth painted in mosaic style, in rich coloring, depict- 
ing an Oriental scene. On either side are five metal panels 
semi-circular and concave in formation. The metal panels are 
of dull silver framed at top and bottom with copper. The 
whole window is so arranged as to form an arch. Modernistic 
wrought-iron stands display shoes and hosiery. In the second 
window the panels are flat and of canvas which has been air- 
brushed in gray shadow geometric pattern to create a modern 
design. The panels are divided with scalloped posts of wood, 
painted silver and blue-gray, while a brilliant touch of orange 
has been injected into the moulding at top and_ bottom. 
Women’s apparel is featured. 

A window at James McCutcheon & Co. concentrated on 
black and white printed silk. At the back hung a loose drape 
of black and white material. A gilt modernistic figure in the 
center was attired in a three-piece street costume, consisting of 
a white frock and white jacket. From one hand a black and 
white chiffon scarf fell in soft folds to the floor. Accessories 
were shown on a mirror-topped table of wrought iron base, as 
well as in groups on the floor. 

At McCreery’s, Joseph Chase recentiy showed a delightful 
glass screen of clouded white glass, with a simple etched de- 
sign. It was three-fold and the frame was of a silver metal. 
Other glass screens were noted at Saks’ Herald Square. 
These were more ornate and divided into design effects with 
metal strips and glass of various textures and colors. 





“DRESS UP WEEK” TO BE HELD IN CALIFORNIA 


Retail clothiers, furnishers and hatters of California are 
concluding plans to repeat the “Dress Up Week” which they 
staged last year. The week of September 10 to 15 has been 
set aside for celebration of the event. Widespread publicity 
is planned to insure its success. Advertising and special 
displays will be used to bring it to the public’s attention. 
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Not a Cent for Display! I Have It All 


The Same Agency Excutive Who Voiced This Boast of a Contract 
He Had Made a Few Years Ago Now Endorses Windows 


By CARROLL H. SUDLER 
Vice-President, Ketterlinus Lithographic Manufacturing Co., Chicago 


(From an Address to the Detroit W. D. A. A. Convention) 


HEN I was in the midst of my four years in the 
plant, learning the lithographic business, lithog- 
raphers were getting precious little recognition from 
the powers that be in advertising, or rather the 

powers that then were. The advertising agencies dealing ex- 
clusively with magazine and newspaper copy, and receiving 
their commissions through these sources, gave scant attention 
to other forms of advertising. They were not familiar with 
the powerful sales results from window advertising, and it was 
difficult for them to see value in it. 

But lithographers had “the will to live.” They knew that 
window display advertising helps merchandise goods. They 
believed in it, and were studying even then such questions as 
attention-value, sizes, shapes, effects of colors, and, above all, 
a sales message that would sell goods. These were the days 
when there was little correlation in the field of advertising. 
It was not until the formation of a national advertising com- 
mission in the Associated Advertising Clubs, about twenty 
years ago (for which all praise is due to the sponsors), and 
later under the wise leadership of Frank McClure and others 
like him, that a variety of legitimate forms of advertising were 
officially recognized by the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, the Window Display Advertising Association being 
one. Each was given an equal representation of three mem- 
bers in the National Advertising Commission, and, sitting 
around the conference table, differences were easily threshed 
out, and the result has been a growing mutual respect for the 
good points in all legitimate forms of advertising. 

It was about that time I had a conversation with an official 
of one of our large advertising agencies. He had just returned 
from Akron, Ohio, and was evidently enjoying a certain ex- 
pansive, spacious feeling under the vest. 

He said, “I have closed a deal with one of the large rubber 
concerns for $750,000.00 of advertising!” 

Said I, “What is the year’s appropriation for displays, 
dealer helps, etc. ?” 

He replied, “There isn’t any. I have it all.” 

That same rubber company now spends several ‘hundred 
thousands of its appropriation in window advertising, direct 
mail and dealer helps, to the proportionate benefit of its sales. 

Experience shows that in this department of advertising— 
that is, window displays and dealer helps—we only need 20 to 
25 per cent of a given appropriation, on the average, to back 
up 75 to 80 per cent spent in general publicity in magazine and 
newspapers. 

Furthermore, the advertising agency man in question (and 
you would all recognize his name instantly if I mentioned it) 
has himself learned wisdom with the years. Time has shown 
him the remarkable results of window display campaigns in 
their prompt action, demonstrable in actual sales of the mer- 
chandise over the counter. He is now interested financially 
in a nationally advertised product. At first he fought hard to 
keep away from window displays. It has been a keen satisfac- 
tion to me to see that now this product, sold through drug 
stores, is being promoted by window displays, and very beau- 
tiful ones at that. 

In this discussion of the merchandising service of the lith- 
ographer, I shall be obliged to speak largely out of my own 
experience. It so happens that the history of the Ketterlinus 
Company, established as it was in 1842, by the father of Louis 
Ketterlinus, the present chairman of the board, paralleled quite 
closely the development of the lithographic industry in the 
United States. 

Senefelder’s invention of the art of printing from stone 


(lithography), in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
was destined to have an effect on the whole field of publicity 
and advertising, second only to the invention of printing from 
movable type, three and a half centuries earlier. But litho- 
graphic art was handicapped for the first fifty or seventy-five 
years by slow printing methods then in vogue. Even after 
the elder Ketterlinus established his business a day’s output on 
a press rarely exceeded 300 sheets, pulled on hand presses. 
This compares with 3,000 sheets per hour from a modern high- 
speed lithographic machine. 

When steam presses finally came into vogue rapid advances 
were made, and when Louis Ketterlinus followed his father in 
the management of the business he early appreciated the good 
business principle of gathering about him creative artists and 
training them in advertising values. Coupled with them were 
other young men of education and ambition, who later were 
destined to succeed to the executive management of the com- 
pany. 

Now in the development of window advertising it is an 
interesting fact that trade marks in color have usually had a 
prominent place. The hall marks of the ancient guilds were a 
guarantee of good craftsmanship. Likewise trade marks in an 
age when perhaps more than half the population were unable 
to read or write were a necessary means of identifying mer- 
chandise. Among my earliest business recollections are such 
famous trade marks, lithographed in colors, and frequently in 
heroic size ,as the Quaker Oats cut-out, showing the Quaker 
holding out the package of oats; Bull Durham trade mark, 
representing the mighty Durham bull, which, displayed in the 
tobacconist’s window, helped build the great fortune of the 
Duke family; Gold Dust Twins; Walter Baker Chocolate 
girl cutout. 

At a somewhat later period appeared His Master’s Voice 
cut-out, Kellogg’s Sweetheart of the Corn, Swift’s Ham 
“What Am,” and Wrigley’s Spearmint figures. 

Nearly all these trade marks came from the creative minds 
of lithographic artists. Among the better known trade marks 
which the Ketterlinus Company had the privilege of present- 
ing to the world are: Kellogg’s Sweetheart of the Corn, Camp- 
bell’s Soup Kids, General Electric, “His Only Rival,” Fit, 
“The Health Squad” (wooden soldiers). 

A good trade mark can always be exploited to good ad- 
vantage in connection with window displays, and when it is 
remembered that the United States Army tests during the war 
showed approximately 25 per cent of our population illiterate, 
the value of trade marks as a means of identification to the 
masses is still of prime importance. 
ew was formerly much discussion as*to whether a trade 

mark might be modified or improved without destroying 
its value as a trade mark. I well recall how the welkin rang 
with opinions, pro and con, when it was proposed to take the 
Gold Dust Twins out of their washtub and make a movable 
trade mark of them. Of course, the Gold Dust Twins were 
always placed in a false position, sitting in a washtub. Whether 
they were placed there as a tribute to modesty, I do not know; 
but one of the few things that Gold Dust was not intended to 
do was the washing of clothes, and if applied to the Twins it 
would no doubt have removed their hides completely. 

The modernists in this controversy finally won (as usual) 
and the Gold Dust slogan, “Let the Gold Dust Twins Do Your 
Work,” worked out in posters, displays and booklets carried 
them through the whole gamut of dish washing and household 
cleaning operations to the great benefit of the Gld Dust busi- 
ness. 
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Coming more specifically to the service of research by lith- 
ographers, for a long period of years tests of the market have 
been made and volumes of information have been printed. Our 
own company has a large file containing reports on dozens of 
industrial concerns for whom we have made research investi- 
gations. In all the multitude of tests of window display cam- 
paigns, I have never heard of one which failed to show an 
increase in sales, and in many cases the increase was startling. 


TT are few, if any, other mediums where the direct 
profit-yielding results can be so quickly and so definitely 
shown as by making a record of sales for a given week with- 
out window displays, followed by a record of sales with a suit- 
able window display. 

A recent convert to window displays is none other than the 
Great A. & P. Tea Company. In a test on 400 windows in 
Boston and vicinity they increased their sales on coffee in one 
week 3214 per cent. But the remarkable thing about this result 
is that they still had a 21 per cent increase the second week, 
showing that they actually had acquired new customers. 

All previous attempts to stimulate coffee business by price 
inducements, prizes to the sales organization or otherwise, had 
created business at the expense of a later week’s business. In 
this test just made they actually built business instead of 
mortgaging the future. 

The executives of the organization were so impressed with 
their results that we are now at work on a general campaign 
to cover their entire territory, supported with appropriate 
dealer helps. 

Another recent testimonial comes from Mr. Strassman, ad- 
vertising director of the Red Book. From his business con- 
nection he could hardly be: prejudiced in favor of window dis- 
play, and, besides that, he is a truthful man. His company 
has been until recently the owner of the Buck & Rayner chain 
of stores. He says that when window displays are put in their 
store windows they can bank upon an increase in sales of at 
least 25 per cent in any given week. 

Recently we made a Coca Cola Town display. Tests made 
in New York State showed in certain instances as high as 600 
per cent increase in the amount of syrup brought during a 
period of thirty days. 

The daily circulation of a display, if placed in a very con- 
spicuous corner window, frequently equals the daily circula- 
tion of the leading newspaper of that particular town or city. 

Most every person, of course, passing the window sees or 
notes the window display, but not every newspaper or maga- 
zine reader reads all the ads. Few newspaper men claim that 
more than 10 per cent of their readers actually see any par- 
ticular ad. I have the attested attention-value of a good win- 
dow display, and have never found as few as 10 per cent of 
the passersby who didn’t pause long enough to read and be 
impressed by the window display. 

We do well, therefore, to remember that window displays 
serve a double purpose: 

1. They produce immediate sales, bringing the buyer into 
the store. 

2. They give general publicity, the same as any other me- 
dium of general publicity, to the public passing the windows. 


wey while the merit of our medium is being generally 
accepted, no good window displayman ever loses sight of 
the fact that the idea in the display or the campaign is the 
determining essential. Only last week I was asked by a 
national advertiser to present him the Ketterlinus merchan- 
,dising plan for a $40,000 campaign. One thing I can assure 
of, and that is that the twenty creative artists in our studios 
have been set to: work developing the big idea for this client. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, in a recent speech in Chicago, made the 
statement that when Mr. Lambert adopted the halitosis idea 
he increased his business 3,000 per cent in five years. 

Al Weeks, the Detroit humorist, says that he knows where 
some of this increased business comes from, and tells the story 
of the girl who, after reading the halitosis ads, bought two 
cases of Listerine, and then decided that people just naturally 
didn’t like her. 

In a few minutes I shall set before you an example of a 
complete window service arranged for the Eastman Kodak 
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Company, beginning with the rough idea and continuing with 
the finished drawings, reproductions, mounting of the display, 
and finally the distribution in the drug store windows by 
means of the cooperation of the window display installers, 
whose services are now available in almost all the states and 
territories. 


But, before commenting on this campaign, I feel that we 
should look for a moment at the marvelous advertising done 
in department store windows throughout the land. Good taste 
and the creation of a fine atmosphere are backgrounds against 
which these displays are built. 


They have done and are doing work of the greatest value, 
directly and indirectly, for those of us who are national adver- 
tisers or who are manufacturing or distributing window dis- 
plays. They are making a superlative appeal to the sense of 
the beautiful. The Marshall Field and John Wanamaker 
stores are famous examples. I asked Ray Schaeffer, advertis- 
ing manager of Marshal Field’s, if for the purpose of this 
paper he could state how much his store spent on decorating 
their windows in a year. He said his store had never given 
out these figures, but that it was safe to say they exceeded 
that of any store in the world. That is the estimate placed 
upon window advertising by Marshall Field’s. 


In John Wanamaker’s store not only in the windows, but 
inside, are paintings and works of art to the value of two 
million dollars, all to give the proper artistic setting and 
atmosphere. 


HAVE here the display for Kodak's last Christmas cam- 
- paign. It is intended to illustrate a quite complete merchan- 
dising service. Formerly, as you know, the Kodak Company 
was inclined to use window displays in monotone or photo- 
graphic effect. We convinced them that for a Christmas dis- 
play color in their window display would be particularly de- 
sirable. The Christmas season is an especially good time to 
sell kodaks, and the purpose of this display was for Christmas 
presents. Santa Claus was selected for the central figure, 
because he, after all, represents to the average person the spirit 
of Christmas, and in his hands he holds out an dctual camera 
as an invitation to buy. The word “Kodak” and the caption, 
“The gift of happy memories,” are enclosed in a Christmas 
wreath. Below is featured an album with realistic kodak pic- 
tures, this for a very sound merchandising purpose. To start 
a kodak album always encourages the use of the kodak, which 
in turn increases the sale of kodak films. 


Below the album is a solidly constructed shelf upon which 
the dealer may display various kodaks and kodak supplies. 
The two side cards carry the important message that there are 
kodaks as low as $5.00. 


The producers of the display undertook to install the dis- 
plays in a nation-wide campaign, using some sixty-three dif- 
ferent services. All the letters, forms, broadsides, etc., were 
also prepared and sent out from the Ketterlinus Company. 


The dealers’ windows were chosen by the Kodak Company, 
and, as the broadsides were sent in advance, the dealer was 
prepared and ready when the installation service man ap- 
peared. 


On the back of each display was painted a direction shee, 
showing a picture of the display, a diagram and the instruc- 
tions for setting it up. 

The Santa Claus idea, old as it is, proved to be a hit at the 
Christmas season, and was so good an advertisement that the 
Kodak Company has greatly increased during the past year the 
number of displays supplied to their dealers. Likewise the 
installation services which we tested proved in the main so 
satisfactory that we turned over to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany the lists and all the information we have gathered about 
them. Eastman has used many of these installation services 
during the past spring. : 

Furthermore, it is interesting to,note that they have become 
such converts to the power of color in advertising that they 
are not only using color in their window displays, but are 
actually bringing out cameras which they call their “Vanity 
Line,” in baby blue,.pink, lavender and other colors, to match 
my lady’s fancy. ef 
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The Merchant Point of View 


Success for the Salesman of the Immediate Future Will Match Hts 
Ability to Relate Our Merchandising Needs to His Product 


By ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Einson-Freeman Company, New York 
(From an Address to the Detroit W. D. A. A. €onvention) 


MAN’S estimate of anything or anybody always 

depends on the position he occupies when he takes 

his point of view. In measuring the value of a 

specific window display, a certain piece of copy, a 
complete campaign, or any other selling activity, the view- 
point is always the essential thing. 

We have the spectacle today of hundreds and thousands 
of salesmen turned loose on the business world with an 
entirely false point of view regarding what they have to sell. 
The lithographer thinks in terms of lithography; the publica- 
tion man thinks in terms of white space and circulation; the 
billboard man thinks of locations, and the insurance solicitor 
thinks of policies and protections. 

The consequence is that good salesmanship is rare and 
that a very large percentage of the selling now being done 
is not the result of any ability on the part of the salesmen 
or the selling agency as much as it is the result of a de- 
sirable piece of merchandise or service coming into contact 
with an actual need. 

What is the correct viewpoint from which a sales or ad- 
vertising campaign should be viewed? My contention is 
that the need of the hour in business is the merchandising 
or merchant point of view. Before I undertake to outline 
just what this means, let me correct some faulty terminology 
having to do with the word “merchandising.” 

We hear so much said in every department of business 
today about fherchandising and so little explanation of just 
what is comprehended by this term. My sense of a mer- 
chant is a man who successfully grasps the operation of the 
business as a whole from the production of product to the 
pocketing of profit. 


A merchant is not merely a buyer and seller of goods, but 
one who has divided a business operation into its component 
parts and has then coordinated these elements into a machine 
that will go, or rather into a permanent profit-producing 
activity. 

Back of every business that is successful there is at least 
one man who can qualify to the title of merchant. He is 
not necessarily an expert or specialist—he hires specialists— 
but he is the man who comprehends the activity as a unit. 

Now, to some extent, I believe it is imperative that every- 
one connected with a business come closer into understand- 
ing with the whole: function of the business and its inter- 
relationships rather than with merely his own specialized 
department or activity. 

This is not as formidable as it sounds if it can be reduced 
to a simple formula by which every transaction can be 
measured and understood. For instance, I have said. that 
every business is properly divisible into five distinct divisions : 
One, the goods; two, the market; three, the advertising; 
four, the distribution; five, the financing. 

S kee scientific merchandiser, first making sure that he has. 

a product worth the endeavor, determines on the proper 
market. for the exploitation of his product, the soundest ad- 
vertising program to apprise such market of the existence 
of the product, intelligent distribution to make the product 
readily available to the market simultaneously with the 
creation of a demand, and the budgeting of an appropriation 
properly balanced to cover the particular operation. 

Every consideration of the product is related to the mar- 
ket, the advertising, the distribution and the financing. Every 
market consideration is properly measured by its relation to 
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the other four elements, and so on with the advertising, the 
distribution plan and the financing. The result is that when 
a piece of advertising copy or a medium is being considered, 
or a new wing to the plant is to be built, or a new package 
is to be designed, or an increased appropriation asked for, 
that there is a very distinct measuring stick present not only 
to decide the nature and extent of the change, but to prove 
its justification. 

For instance, it is decided to change the package. Imme- 
diately the man who is responsible for ideas for such a new 
package, recognizes that he must consider very definitely the 
relationship of the new package to the market for which the 
goods are intended. Second, he must consider the package 
design from the standpoint of its advertising efficacy; further, 
its relation to the scheme of distribution for the particular 
product; and, finally, from a financing standpoint, what the 
traffic will bear in the way of price for such a new package. 

Again, a magazine solicitor wants to sell a particular 
concern a campaign in his medium. If he is a merchant in- 
stead of merely a space seller, he will FIRST understand the 
nature of the product of his prospect and its relationship to 
his medium. How does the product compare with kindred 
products advertised in this medium? What are the ex- 
periences of competitive advertisers with such products? 
What is the editorial policy of the medium as related to this 
product, etc.? 

SECOND, he will ascertain to what extent the readers 
of his publication are a logical market for this product, hav- 
ing in mind that a market is two things—people and locali- 
ties—and so on. 

THIRD, he will consider what kind of copy for this par- 
ticular product would be best adaptable to this particular 
media, and from such study be able to offer valuable sug- 
gestion to advertiser or agency with regard to the right 
copy appeal. 

FOURTH, if he is a real merchant, he will be sufficiently 
informed in a general way with the distributive methods used 
by manufacturers of this particular kind of product, and 
study the relationship between his medium and such dis- 
tributive channels. 

FIFTH, he will be sufficiently informed regarding costs 
of most media, and to some extent costs of advertising various 
types of products, so that he will be able to point out, if 
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such a thing is true, the dollar-and-cents practicability of 
advertising this particular product in his particular medium. 

Do you tell me that it is asking too much of a publication 
solicitor to be thus well informed? I tell you that the neces- 
sary information regarding any product is so easily available 
that when a salesman calls on, say a canned soup advertiser, 
he can be so well fortified in a few hours with definite data 
on which to base a real merchandising sales talk, as to make 
the prospect welcome him with open arms. 

Analysis of the methods of the most successful salesmen 
almost without exception reveals this merchant point of view. 
The writers of big insurance business are merchants in every 
sense of the word. They would no more think of calling on 
a prospect without a completely worked-out merchandising 
viewpoint on that particular person’s protection needs, than 
they would write an insurance policy against failure on the 
part of a salesman who comes without the merchant point 
of view. 

The impelling motives which make a man buy anything 
are so simple and few that it is never difficult for the sales- 
man who comes as a merchant to build his advertising or 
his sales talk on a merchadising basis. 

Some great insurance salesman once said that there are 
only seven reasons why people do things, and he gave them 
as: First, self-preservation; two, property; three, power: 
four, reputation; five, affections; six, sentiments; seven, 
tastes. 

It requires little study of a man’s individual situation or 
an entire market’s general characteristics to know from the 
standpoint of any particular product just which appeal will 
meet with the least resistance and the speediest success. 

Salesmanship in the past has consisted largely of the build- 
ing of a sales talk from the angle of the factory, explaining 
the merits of the product and showing its uses, without much 
regard for the individual situation of the prospect. 

A woman may buy an automobile for entirely different 
reasons than those which induce a man to purchase. A dealer 
buys goods not because he likes them, since he wants to get 
rid of them as soon as he buys them, but because he is in- 
terested in the profit and not in the goods. 

The salesman of the immediate future will be one who 
comes to talk to us about our merchandising needs, our 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Display Is Vital to Manufacturers 


Large Scale Dealers Spurn Role of Mere Distributors—Struggle 
to Keep Products Before Consumers Deepens 


By C. C. AGATE 


Managing Director, Window Display Advertising Association, New York 
(From an Address to the Detroit W. D. A. A. Convention) 


HE national advertiser today is somewhat in the 

position of an attacking party in war who dis- 

covers that instead of being able to concentrate all 

of his attention on the front, must face the addi- 
tional task of protecting his flank. Winning consumer sales 
has been the big objective on the front. Now, in addition, 
advertisers have to contend with the necessity for holding 
the loyalty of their retail outlets on the flank. Truly, the 
battle grows more severe—and more interesting ! 

“Tt is not enough,” says Paul Mazur, “that the manufac- 
turer should rest secure in the noble conviction that he, and 
not the retailer, has developed the existing demand for the 
products which today are familiar to the consumer. There 
may be consciousness of a work well done in the realization 
that the packaged and canned food products of America have 
conserved crops and have added tremendous variety to the 
diet of American people in and out of season. But from 
an industrial point of view, the producer cannot call it a 
day and live in false security the rest of his life.” 

And the reason for this is that an increasingly large num- 
ber of retail outlets are beginning to prefer freedom from 
carrying and pushing nationally advertised brands. 

Let us briefly follow the reasoning which is bringing about 
this change in their attitude. 

The independent retailer has always favored nationally 
advertised btands. The goods were easy to carry, easy to 
sell, and had the support of national and often of local ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Into this smoothly working mechanism the chain store 
arrives as a disconcerting wrench in the gears. With selected 
locations, with keen buyers, with economy of handling, ware- 
housing and distributing stocks, by eliminating of slow- 
moving items, by developing skill in selling—arrangement 
and display and by utilizing large-scale buying and trans- 
lating this and other economies into price advantages to the 
consumer—the chain stores have built up a volume, which in 
1927 the Druggists’ Research Bureau estimated in the drug 
field to be $206,178,000, or 16 per cent of the total sales in 
3.8 per cent of the number of stores. In the recent survey 
of the Census Bureau it was shown that in eleven cities 
29 cents out of every retail dollar spent went to the chains. 
And the chains are with us to stay! Do not make any mis- 
take about that! All one has to do is to watch the financial 
page of the newspapers and note the continued increase in 
sales and earnings of the chain group to realize that they are 
fitting into the needs of the all-powerful American purchas- 
ing agents—our wives. 

Many advertisers look askance at the chains. Actually 
the interests of the one are fundamentally opposed to the 
other. Each is seeking the business of the buying public and 
is doing everything possible to strengthen his own position. 
Obviously, thé advertiser wants the buyer to ask for his 
product by name. To this end he takes space in magazines, 
newspapers and on outdoor boards, etc. By repetition and 
other effort he tries to make the public remember his product 
and demand it, and it only. Of this situation, Lew Hahn, 


until recently director of the National Retail Dry Goods - 


Association, once said: 


“The retailer who hooks himself onto the national advertiser’s 
scheme is betraying his public’s trust and selling his own birthright 
for considerably less than a mess of pottage.” 


And S. W. Reyburn says: 


“The local merchant can no longer be counted the manufacturer's 
selling agent.” 


Mazur states it even better: 


“So long as the retailer and manufacturer think, talk and act in 
terms of developing demand for general classes of products which both 
sell, they can and are likely to travel as companions between whom 
there is that strongest of bonds—mutual interest. 

“Tf the retailer is merely a distributing depot for manufacturers’ 
brands, he may find that he merely holds the consumer’s loyalty in 
trust for the manufacturer whose products he is distributing. The 
public demand becomes a specific request for a particular brand. The 
public’s loyalty is, therefore, to the manufacturer of that brand. 

“The retailer ,having a natural desire to be a principal and not an 
agent in the ownership of the good will, and desiring unquestioned 
title to the loyalty of his consumer, cannot be condemned for looking 
with misgiving upon the alienation of the affection of his customers 
by the substitution of loyalty to the manufacturer for loyalty to him. 

“There is another reason for the retailer’s concern in the growth 
of national brands. As the consumer’s demand becomes concentrated 


_ in the channels of national brands, the assortments of the retailers 


will become more and more standardized. Differentiation between 
individual retailers will, therefore, be limited to service facilities and 
to price. Increased service means greater expense; price cutting means 
smaller gross margins; both increased service and price cutting re- 
sult in small net profits. 

“The growth of chains and other organizations to consolidate buy- 
ing has stimulated efforts to seek out brands and markets which 
offer advantageous price differcntials. Price cutting that is not backed 
by equal buying advantage means a diminishing net profit. If the 
public insists upon a particular national brand and will accept no 
substitute, the retailer is limited in his use of foreign markets which 
can supply “something just as good” but less expensive or more profit- 
able to the retailer. To the extent that he can depend upon the loy- 
alty of his customers to his own products, only to that degree his 
purchasing freedom is unhampered. And so we find that the very 
reasons which prompt the retailer to seek consumers’ loyalty for him- 
self, impel the manufacturer of the national brand to secure the per- 
petuity of consumers’ loyalty to his brands.” 


Fortunately for the manufacturer, you will probably re- 
mark, the consciousness of all of this exists in only a small 
percentage of the retailers. False security! In the survey 
of the Census Bureau of the eleven cities above mentioned, 
it was found that three-fourths of the number of stores did 
scarcely more than one-fifth of the total retail trade. It is 
not the vast number of retailers who account for the volume 
of sales. It is the few good ones, and the advertiser today 


_ should be considerably more concerned with solving the prob- 


lem as it affects that smaller group than many appear to be. 

The answer to this advertiser problem seems to lie in 
four lines of policy: 

1. Better consumer and dealer advertising. 

2. Better chain store relations. 

3. Weeding out the fringe of retailers, most small depend- 
ents. 

4. Improving those capable of becoming better merchants. 


S someone has said, “Much is heard about successful 

advertising—little about the failures.” If there are any 
here who have not read Goode and Powell’s “What About 
Advertising?” I recommend that they do so without delay. 
As they put it,.“Everybody’s claim of lack of interest as to 
what happens when any given advertisement is published is 
perhaps the most extraordinary spectacle in American busi- 
ness. Able bankers who know the worth of a bond down 
to the fourth decimal, and engineers who calculate the co- 
efficients of all sorts of strange forces, seem alike to slide 
off into a hypnotic doze when it comes to the simple ques- 
tion of exactly what they buy. with their advertising dollar.” 
There you have the primary thesis of their book: (1) What 
is the advertiser trying to do? (2) Does he know the results 
of his efforts? (3) Is he getting the greatest results possible 
for his advertising expenditures ? 

Actually, I suppose there will be many who will try to 
wave aside the efforts of the authors of this book to guide 
the spending of millions of advertising dollars more efficiently 
because of the hampering results it might have on their own 
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participation in the typically American “game” of adver- 
tising. 

This is a period when all manner of subjects are being 
researched, analyzed and studied. Nothing seems sacred from 
the prying fingers of the student of affairs. Let’s take adver- 
tising a little less for granted and really seek ways and 
means to make it more efficient in this great battle to win 
consumer acceptance for national brands. 

If I have digressed pretty far f-om the general subject of 
my scheduled talk, it is because I felt that this was the time 
and place to do a little of the popular “keynoting” on my 
own account. However, right here I return to the great im- 
portance of window display—and of all other forms of dealer 
advertising—in the general advertising program. Again, to 
quote Goode and Powell: 


“Practically every campaign intended to move goods on a large 
scale relies primarily on something beyond simple old-fashioned ad- 
vertising....In this age of merchandising, advertising pages show 
up on schedule, are respectfully admired and pay the bills; but the 
kead zest is for markets, purchasing power, window displays and retail 
salesmen. 


And listen to Mr. Benson of the 4A’s: 


“The fact that advertising is and has been an effective force in 
moving merchandise is not prima facie proof that it appeals to the 
consumer. Its secondary effect upon the trade is, in many cases, far 
greater than its primary effect upon the consumer.” 


Today many salesmen are spending a large part of their 
time in securing the agreement of the retailer to put in 
window displays. Anything to get the goods out and on dis- 
play where they can be seen. 

Advertising agencies, too, are awakening to the power 
and place of dealer advertising in a well-rounded campaign. 
Whether this changed policy -has been forced on them by the 
demand of their clients for complete advertising service and 
counsel, or whether competition between agencies has forced 
the less progressive to match the service of the more ad- 
vanced, is unimportant. In fairness to the agency, it should 
be pointed out that the service is expensive, takes a great 
amount of time in proportion to the expenditure, and requires 
the services of specialists, which many cannot afford. I look 
to see this service by agencies increase rather than otherwise. 

The relation of dealer advertising to other media is in- 
teresting. The Dartnell Co. made an investigation of thirty- 
one lines of business securing confidential figures from sev- 
eral hundreds advertisers. They found—to list only the six 


leaders: 
Number of 31 lines 


Per cent of Appropriation investigated using 


1, Magazines ..... . plus 

2. Dealer Helps... 16. plus 29 
3. Newspapers .... 14. plus 20 
4. Direct Mail..... 8. plus 11 
5. Ona  fc0. 2. plus 19 
6. Novelties ...... 1. plus 19 


If advertisers would have the retailer continue to “think, 
talk and act in terms of developing demand... for products 
which both sell,” no effort must be spared to give the re- 
tailer efficient help of every sort—not only window displays 
and other advertising assistance, but guidance in the field 
of better retailing methods. 

“Lithographed window displays,” says a recent adver- 
tisement of the Committee for Advertising Lithograph, “oc- 
cupy front page space on Main Street.” That’s a graphic 
way of stating the value of a good display in a prominent 
place. There is this fundamental difference: the advertiser 
buys his newspaper space. It is his to fill with whatever 
kind of illustration and copy he wants to use. 

In the case of the window display, the space is his, only 
because the dealer believes that the manufacturer’s window 
display is WORTHY OF USE. That puts it right up to 
the advertiser to supply displays that will not violate this 
confidence and that will really produce sales to compensate 


the dealer for the contribution of his valuable window space. © 


If the advertiser asks for “Main Street” position, his 
displays must be “Main Street Displays”—that is, displays 
that will stop the crowd, make sales, win friends for dealer 
a advertiser, and help the retailer to become a better mer- 
chant. ‘ 
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Let him ask himself, “Will my displays and other dealer 
advertising measure up to that standard?” 

It is estimated that there are’ in the United States 353,000 
grocers—one store for every eighty-five families. The De- 
partment of Commerce figures estimate that 86 per cent of 
the volume of sales is done by 51 per cent of the stores, 
while E. M. West has further shown that, excepting chain 
stores, 46 per cent of all retail stores had average weekly 
sales of less than $82. Also this 46 per cent accounts for 
less than 4 per cent of the sales. 

Then, it seems to me, that it is about time that adver- 
tisers, jobbers, fixture manufacturers and real estate oper- 
ators tightened up and eliminated this great uneconomic 
waste. 


HERE are in the United States today any number of 

organizations of all kinds engaged in working on dealer 
problems. It begins in the group organization of the dealers 
themselves. Many jobbers and jobbers’ organizations are 
engaged in preparing and furnishing data on various phases 
of selling and: store keeping. Manufacturers, advertisers, 
schools, associations—in almost unlimited numbers—are in- 
dependently gathering data, information, and, with various 
degrees of success, trying to force the retailer, apparently 
against his own will, to know what it is all about, and to 
meet the opportunities for capturing more and larger sales. 
In this situation there is a great duplication and waste of 
effort. . 

If we look over the list of subjects which are being 
covered, we find the following are the most prominent ones: 

1. Simplification of stock for increased turnover and 
profits. 

2. Better personal selling and training of sales people. 

3. Better display—window, counter and interior. 

4. Better store arrangement, equipment and methods to 
expedite service and eliminate waste. 

5. Better accounting—stock inventory. 

6. Moving slow stock. 

7. Departmentalization. 

8. Increasing average sale. 

9. Advertising. 

10. Better collection. 

11. Meeting price-cutting. 

12. Buying what customers want, based on records of sales 
and askings. 

13. Better location for stores. 

To say that in all of our mass production and mass 
selling the dealer is “the neck of the bottle,’ ’is hardly to 
say anything new. Nevertheless, the realization of the extent 
to which much of the retail trade is blocking the flow of 
sales is only just becoming realized. If we could only im- 
prove this situation and find some way of coordinating, of 
unifying and of concentrating our scattered efforts to make 
better merchants ! 

The first step in this plan would be to find out who is 
doing what. No one knows at present. Perhaps by finding 
this out and by bringing together in one place examples of 
much of this work, we could so consolidate it that instead 
of organizations spending more money for research, we could 
devote our energies on ways and means to put this in- 
formation to work. 

If advertisers would concentrate on a big forward-look- 
ing movement to make the good retailers earn more profits 
by being more efficient, and if they would support this 
educational plan with real dealer-planned dealer advertising, 
backed by scientifically designed consumer advertising, then 
the unquestioned perpetuation of the nationally advertised 
brands would be. well assured. 

After all, the retailer is in business to make money—and 
if the advertiser can guide the destinies of the retailerr to 
that end, and if in doing this find the answer to the Jower 
cost. of distributing merchandise, the advertiser nerd wor.# 
little about his own future. 
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The Merits of the Traveling Display 


Since It Functions Where Other Types Do Not and Is the Kind Dealers 
W ould Build If They Could Afford to, It Calls for Attention 


By DAN HINES 
Director of Displays, Stewart-Warner Gerporation, Chicago 


INCE we are discussing a particular phase of win- enviable record as an effective selling medium, and we know 
dow display advertising, we shall not dwell at any that successful retailers and advertisers give earnest consider- 
length on the question of the value of the display ation to that part of their advertising program. Many retailers 
window. We know that the display window has an credit 30 to 50 me cent da their entire sales to the display win- 


dow, so it is worthy of serious study 
on our part. 

If all window displays produced 
the maximum amount of sales, or 
were efficient, there would be no 
reason to consider the traveling dis- 
play as a part of the program. If 
the traveling display presented in- 
surmountable obstacles of distribu- 
tion and cost, or if it were not supe- 
rior to other types of display helps, 
we could not seriously consider it. 
The important thing to remember is 
that all windows do not produce 
sales, for the same reason that other 
forms of advertising are sometimes 
very inefficient, and in the final 
analysis there is only one way to 
measure the value of any advertis- 
ing. Does it do the job for which 
it was created? 

Should we feel that when a dis- 
play is placed in the dealer’s window 
we have done a wonderful job? 
Isn’t it what the display accom- 
plishes after it is in the window that 
decides its value? Aren’t we prone 
to measure our efficiency by the 
number of displays rather than by 
the effectiveness of the displays? 
It seems to me that we are more 
concerned about distribution and 
coverage than we are about the kind 
of displays we are using. Shouldn’t 
we first make certain that we are 
using the right kind? 

Are we using displays that do the 
best kind of selling job, or are we 
simply following the lines of least 
resistance by using the type of mate- 
rial which is easiest to buy and dis- 
tribute? Are we in a rut with our 
display thinking? We grumble a 
lot about dealers not using the ma- 
terial that is sent to them. We try 
various schemes to get it used for 
a particular length of time. Can- 
didly, isn’t it all pretty much the 
same? Is your material so much 
more attractive than your competi- 
tor’s? How can the dealer be en- 








THE QUALITY NOTE—By use 
of traveling displays Stewart-War- 
ner has purchased a position of 
distinction in radio merchandising 
that is the envy of competitors. The 
trio of units presented here reveals 
the graceful screens and set pieces, 
wrought iron fixtures, and artistic 
window cards rented to dealers by 
Mr. Hines’ organization. 
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thusiastic when he continually gets the same kind: of helps? 
Is your material really worthy of space in his window? 

We do not underestimate the value of the type of display 
help which enjoys so much usage at the present time. It is 
admitted that the standard of the printed display help is 
being elevated, and that more and more good, idea-ful helps 
are being used. But we must also admit that they have cer- 
tain limitations. There are limits of dimension, material 
and utility. The traveling display is limited only by the type 
of window in which it is to be used. 

We do not say that the traveling display should replace 
the other types of display helps, but we do say that it should 
be an important part of the advertiser’s display program, for 
the very simple reason that the traveling display functions 
where other types do not. It is the kind of display that the 
dealer would build for his own use if he could afford to do so, 
and you won’t have to pay the average dealer any premium 
to get it in his window. The advertiser should not fail to 
remember that he must compete for space in the dealer’s 
window, and if he is to get that space for his product he 
must offer the dealer the type of material that is worthy of 
the window—material that will produce sales by..reason of 
its attractiveness, material that will make window circulation 
of real value. 

As a specific example, the International Association of 
Display Men conducted a research during 1927 among 598 
representative retail stores of America. This research dis- 
closed the fact that 32 per cent of the display helps then 
being received were not used. There -were various replies 
as to the reason for not using these helps. But the signifi- 
cant fact was that 67.4 per cent of these stores would pay a 
rental charge for high-class traveling displays. Ninety-nine 
per cent stated that preferred location was available for the 
right kind of units. Doesn’t that prove that the traveling 
display will win space where the usual display will not? 

We all realize that while the smaller store is not to be 
neglected, nevertheless the larger store does such an amazing 
volume of business that it cannot be overlooked in the adver- 
tiser’s scheme. The traveling display does get space in this 
type of store. 

During my retail experience we were on several occasions 
privileged to use elaborate displays furnished by the manu- 
facturer. In each instance these displays got first-class 
location and enjoyed a week’s showing. My personal ac- 
quaintance with many displaymen in the retail field has shown 
that this same fact holds true with most every store. On one 
occasion we received a beautiful display, but it so happened 
that it arrived during the week when we were promoting a 
store-wide sale. I informed my superior that the display had 
arrived and he said, “Let’s get that in the window at once.” 
This happened in the face of a store-wide event, when none 
other than a very attractive display would have ever hoped 
to get space in our front. The display was worthy of valu- 
able space. 

NO if it does get space in the dealer’s window, is it any 

better than the printed display? Decidedly, yes. First, 
display cards are usually created in only two dimensions. 
The traveling display has the vitally important third dimen- 
sion. The printed help can only use paper or cardboard. The 
traveling display uses fabric, wood, wrought iron, and many 
other materials. We try all sorts of schemes to get a little 
of this third dimension into our printed helps, but aren't we 
limited? Remember that contrast of materials is as vital as 
contrast of color. You can obtain various elevations with 
the traveling display, which makes the window more pleasing 
to the eye. Genetally speaking, many displays are uninter- 
esting because they are too flat. You can incorporate attrac- 
tive display stands, in varying heights, in your traveling dis- 
play. The fact of the matter is that you can include any idea 
in the traveling display. But don’t be too much interested in 
plastering your name all over the display. It isn’t necessary, 
and many dealers object to the practice. It can be just as 
effective if you exercise a little restraint. Don’t forget the 
dealer’s viewpoint. 

We cannot help but admit that the right kind of a travel- 
ing display is distinctly superior to any other type of display 
help. So we must conclude that if the plan is practical, in so 
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far as distribution and- cost are concerned, it is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Let us analyze the cost of such units. While it is impos- 
sible to get an exact standard of per unit cost for traveling 
displays, a great many advertisers can have them produced, 
in- quantities, for $50 to $100 each. By quantities we mean 
twenty-five to one hundred of a single design. Please under- 
stand that this cost may vary greatly according to the quality 
of the display and the purpose for which it is created, but 
$75 will buy a high-class unit in quantities. 

If two or three hundred displays are being used, the cost 
for clerical work, office expenses and salaries should not 
exceed $75 per unit for the period of one year: Thus the 
total expense for the production and distribution will total 
$150, providing the display is in use for one year. If the dis- 
play‘is properly routed only two months’ time is lost while 
it is in transit. Forty-four weeks remain, but we shall say 
that we lose four additional weeks because of repairs and 
delays. In one year we still have forty showings of one week 
each, or a per weekly cost of $3.75, or a cost of 54 cents per 
day. Now supposing that the average showing is in a down- 
town store in a city of 25,000. A recent research shows 
7,769 daily window circulation in a city of this size. Your 
cost per thousand circulation is about 7 cents. Doesn’t the 
traveling display justify its adoption in so far as cost is 
concerned ? 

Not long ago an article appeared which cited the case of 
an advertiser who had. found that certain dealers would not 
ship a traveling display to the next user. This incident, no 
doubt, is true, but I am of the opinion that there was some- 
thing amiss in the plan. I base that conclusion on our own 
experience. We must occasionally contend with delays in 
shipping, but these delays are not common, nor do they 
seriously interfere with our schedule. 

We may compare the experience of this certain adver- 
tiser with that of three others, quoted in the same magazine, 
who were getting good results with no appreciable loss of 
time through delay of shipments. 

Coens the traveling display with the smaller litho- 

graph or printed display helps, we find that it is no more 
costly ,all things considered. We will suppose that the 
printed display help cost $1.00. It has been estimated that 
an average of 32 per cent of this material is not used; there- 
fore, if the advertiser produces 10,000 pieces, only 6,800 are 
used, which makes the cost of those units which are used 
approximately $1.47 each. For the $1.47 the advertiser may 
get_one week’s showing. This showing is of a doubtful 
nature, because, if the representative does not install the dis- 
play in the dealer’s window, he cannot be assured of an 
entire display being devoted to his product. Who has not 
seen the myriad of windows with an assortment of display 
helps shown? 

Contrast this with a positive, full-window showing, in a 
prefetred location, the display being more effective from every 
angle, and you have the picture of what the traveling display 
can do for you. 

No doubt some advertisers feel that there are many ob- 
stacles in the path of a successful plan governing the traveling 
display. There are obstacles, but they are easily overcome if 
sufficient thought and planning are put behind the idea. Our 
experience at Stewart-Warner, over a period of two years, has 
presented certain obstacles which have been successfully 
encountered. 

Many ask us, “Don’t you lose many displays in transit? 
Doesn’t the breakage amount to a high figure? Isn’t the whole 
plan pretty impractical ?” 

Let us answer those questions one by one. Over a period 
of two years we have lost but one display, and this was not the 
fault of anything but improper records. At the present time 
we have about 300 displays, so that the loss in transit amounts 
to only 0.3 of 1 per cent, and I frankly admit that even this 
small loss could have been avoided. 
ba so far as breakage is concerned, we have had some of it, 

but it has not been a major expense. Because our displays 
cover a product which has been subject to much change in 
design, we have had to make alterations on displays, but this, 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Fundamentals of Window Lighting 


Four General Rules Which Insure Good Night Lighting—S pacing 
for Various Heights—Prouisions for Reflectors 


By JOHN A. HOEVELER 
‘Manager, Engineering Depariment, Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pittsburgh 


IGHT on the object, not in the eyes,” the basic 
fundamental of all lighting problems, is particularly 
apropos to window lighting. Adherence to this 
principle means that there will never be an ex- 
posed light source in the window. The occasional lighting 
fixture used for some displays, as, for instance, furniture, 
should be of very low brilliance and well shaded so that they 
will. not interfere with comfortable vision. Modern windows 
illuminated in accordance with correct principles have the 
light sources located at the top and front of the window, 
close to the plate glass, where they may be readily concealed. 
With this arrangement the necessary strong illumination 
may be directed downward and forward to the trim, giving 
it the direction which experience has shown produces the 
most effective results. Since the incandescent electric lamp, 
the standard illuminant for show window lighting, does not 
distribute its light effectively and economically, particularly 
for this type of service, it is necessary that each lamp be 
equipped with an asymmetric silver plated glass reflector in 
order that the light may be controlled. Care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of the proper reflector for a particular 
window. For best results the design of the reflector should 
be such as to confine the light flood to the trim, thereby 
eliminating waste of light outside the window and above the 
trim. Reflectors should be closely spaced to insure uniform 
distribution of illumination on the trim. Enough light in- 
tensity should be employed to give to the window its maxi- 
mum “sales power” under the conditions existing in its 
environment. 
To recapitulate: Four fundamental principles should be 
observed : 
(1) Conceal the light source. 


(2) Locate the light source at top and front of window. 


(3).Control the light by the use of proper reflectors 
closely spaced. 

(4) Use plenty of light to make the display visible and 
attract the passerby. 

In general, two classes of windows must be considered: 
(1) Completley closed-in windows and (2) open or partially 
open windows. Merchants are coming to realize that the 
closed-in window is by far the best. The open back window 
permits frosting of the plate glass, admits flies, is hard to 
keep clean, is hard to illuminate properly, and at best cannot 
be made to attract the same attention because there is no 
background for the light to reflect against, and, finally, is 
hard to trim. 

Closed-in windows present two general conditions to meet: 
(1) Windows in which trim is carried close to the ceiling, 
and (2) those in which trim is carried only part way up. The 
proper location for the light source is at the ceiling and 
close to plate -glass. An asymmetric reflector, wide angle 
type, should be used in order that the light will carry to the 
full height of the trim. Reflectors should be spaced 12 inches 
to 15 inches on centers and concealed behind a valance of 
cloth or wood or painted border on plate glass. For windows 
less than seven feet high use 100-watt lamps; seven to ten 
feet, 150-watt lamps; higher than ten feet, 200-watt lamps. 

An average window of the second type, in which the trim 
is carried only part way up, requires an asymmetric reflector 
of greater concentration, in order to confine the reflected light 
to the trim. Again reflectors should be spaced 12 inches to 
15 inches on centers and properly concealed. Lamp sizes 
should be selected in the same manner. 


A number of special provisions for the accommodation of 
the lamps and reflectors may be incorporated into the design 
of the window. The concentrating type of asymmetric re- 
flector required for low trims may be set flush in the ceiling 
of the window. The wide angle reflector may also be set 
flush, if the ceiling is given the proper downward slope as 
it approaches the plate glass, or a trough may be constructed 
for the accommodation of the reflectors. 

With few exceptions, open back windows will require the 
concentrating type of asymmetric reflector, since this type 
of window is seldom trimmed high and is usually shallow 
compared to its height. In cases where the open back win- 
dow is comparatively deep, a second row of reflectors half- 
way to the rear should be installed and properly concealed. 


HILE island windows, strictly speaking, fall in the 

closed-in classification, they present an individual light- 

ing problem. To secure good results, the lamps and reflectors 

must be run around all four sides of the window, the deep 

concentrating reflector, flush across the bottom, should be 

used. The use of a double valance or flush mounting is ad- 
visable to conceal the light sources. 

»Show windows of automobile sales rooms present a dis- 
tinct lighting problem. They are never closed-in. As a 
matter of fact they are merely large glazed openings of the 
display floor. Moreover, the display itself is high. When 
the ceiling of the display room is high, concentrating 
asymmetric reflectors should be used. If the ceiling is low, 
wide angle reflectors must be used. Again there is objection- 
able glare from within the sales room. 

Most automobile sales rooms are located on main traffic 
arteries, and many of the passersby are in cars. They pass 
the windows quickly with time only for a “snapshot.” Photo- 
graphic snapshots cannot be taken with dim lighting but re- 
quire bright illumination. The same is true of the snapshot 
glances of people. If the window display is to register an 
impression on the mind the display must be brightly illumi- 
nated. There must be enough light to make the picture clear 
in all its details at the briefest glance. In most cases pro- 
vision should be made for at least 200 watts per running 
foot of window length. The use of from 300 to 400 watts 
per running foot. will not be uncommon in the near future. 
s ieamomed it is advantageous to illuminate the windows with 

artificial light during the daylight hours certain unavoid- 
able daylight conditions make this a practical necessity in 
many instances. On any bright cloudless day a panoramic 
view is presented by most store windows, consisting of the 
images of passing vehicles and pedestrians seen against a 
background of buildings, thus more or less ruining the value 
of the window display because it cannot be clearly seen. 
These images are caused by reflection from the surface of 
the plate glass. They make the display difficult to see, be- 
cause the brightness of the images exceeds the brightness of 
the objects within the window. 

The remedy is to increase the brightness of the display, 
by means of artificial lighting within the window and par- 
tially, at least, reduce the, veiling effect of the images. To 
completely overcome them, the brightness of the display must 
equal the brightness of the reflections themselves, a thing 
which is not practical in many instances, because of the 
intensely high illumination required. The brightness within 
the window, however, may be sufficiently increased to make 
the display readily visible, even though the images are not 
wholly eliminated. 
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Silently, Steadily 


X-Ray show window lighting, prime 
mover of merchandise, rouses the glances 
of passing throngs. Night and day 
X-Ray Reflectors repeat the reminder to 
come into the store and buy. 

Every retailer will talk to you about his 
sales problems. And he has many these 
days. He knows he needs more insistent 
selling through his windows,—the pre- 
cious points of contact. 

You can easily show him that a mod- 
ern, high-intensity X-Ray lighting system 
will make a big difference in profits. 


WORLD 


Emptying Shelves 


You know the formula for emptying 
his shelves and he wants to hear it. 


The Curtis resident engineer nearest 
you will help you make the sales. Con- 
sult him often. 


At any time you may draw upon the 
constantly developing experience of the 
Chicago engineering staff of Curtis Light- 
ing, Inc., the world’s largest concern in 
the field of illumination. 


Sales helps are also willingly provided. 
Write for them. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


New York Office 
31 West 46th Street 


1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Resident Engineers 
In All Principal Cities 
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The lamp sizes and reflector spacings previously recom- 

mended will provide effective night lighting of the show win- 
dows. For effective daytime lighting of the show windows, 
two or three times these values will be necessary, particularly 
if the effect of daylight reflections is to be minimized. 
_ The use of light backgrounds in the window increases the 
general illumination on the display by reflection and reduces 
the mirror effect of the plate glass which is pronounced with 
dark backgrounds. The use of awnings also serves to 
eliminate the bright reflections from the sky in the er 
portions of buildings across the street. 


beth methods for securing high intensities for window, 


lighting are available. One of these consists of the use 
of large size lamps ,300 to 500 watts, equipped with suitable 
reflectors, installed in a single row at the front and top of 
the show window. The other method consists of using smaller 
lamps, 150 to 200 watts, equipped with suitable reflectors, 
arranged in a double row at the front and top of the show 
window. In either instance, alternate lamps and reflectors are 
wired on different circuits so that the light intensity may be 
varied. A single row of reflectors in the show window has 
the “advantage of taking up less room and results in a less 
cumbersome appearance. The efficiency of the larger lamp 
being higher, a given illumination may be obtained with ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less wattage than in the case of the 
smaller lamps. Opposed to these advantages is the disad- 
vantage of less flexible control. In the average installation 
the large units may be spaced on approximately 15-inch cen- 
ters, which means that when only half the units are lighted, 
as would be the case at night, the spacing becomes 30 inches, 
which is too wide for windows of 8 feet and under. It is not 
feasible to further subdivide the control, because this would 
lead to unsatisfactory shadow conditions. 

The use of a double row of smaller units makes possible a 
further subdivision of the control, enabling the window dis- 
play man to use-one-fourth, one-half, three-fourths, or full 
illumination, without sacrifice in uniformity of illumination 
over the trim or,the possibility of unsatisfactory shadow con- 
ditions. The space required for these smaller units in a double 
row is not very much greater than that required for the 
larger reflectors, and the appearance is not displeasing if 
properly concealed behind drapes, valances, or other effective 
means. 


BPrECTS in imparting atmosphere to window displays may 

be secured by the judicious use of colored light. The 
use of colored light, however, involves supplying a complete 
and flexible window lighting installation. Two rows of units 
and an adequate number of supplementary spots and floods 
make possible effective application of colored lighting. Gen- 
eral rules to be followed in the application of colored lighting 
are difficult to give, because each window display in itself 
presents a specific problem requiring individual treatment. 
While the high intensities of window lighting found essential, 
in order to give the window its maximum sales power, are 
readily attainable, their use introduces some disadvantages. 
For instance, as the light under which a piece of colored 
material is viewed becomes brighter, the color tends to fade 
out. It is important to counteract this dilution by introducing 
the proper colored light. The observer on the street will not 
be conscious of the use of colored light because of the pre- 
ponderance of white lighting. 

Ordinary white light is made up of the various colors of 
the rainbow, beginning at red at one end of the spectrum, and 
violet at the other. The different colors of the spectrum, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, create different psycho- 
logical reactions, and nature is somewhat systematic in this 
respect. For instance, red and orange create a warm atmos- 
phere ; blue and violet at the other end of the spectrum create 
a cold atmosphere; whereas yellow and green in the middle 
of the spectrum are neutral. Strangely, a mixture of red 
and blue, creating purple, also is neutral. 

With these facts in mind, the window display man, when 
desiring to create a home atmosphere in a living room fur- 
niture display, for instance, will naturally turn to the use of 
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red and amber colored light mixed and properly diluted with 


clear light. When a‘wintry scene is to be portrayed in the 
show windows, blue light will create the desired cold atmos- 
phere. Fora spring display, green and amber light mixed, 
with adequate dilution of clear light, will give the effect of 
bright sunshine. 

All display men know from experience how difficult it is 
to effectively illumjnate dark goods. If the merchandise is 
thoroughly black, no amount of illumination, directly used, 
will give results. The value of light backgrounds against 
which to display dark goods has been emphasized. The effect 
may be carried a step farther by the illumination of the back- 
ground with auxiliary window spots and floods concealed be- 
hind portions of the display, or by means of an additional 
row of overhead reflectors, properly concealed, close to the 
window background. When drapes of neutral tone, such as 
ecru or light gray are used, the color tone of such drapes 
may be changed at will, by the use of colored lighting. 
Through the use of automatic dimmers changing colored 
effects may be secured and by agitating the drapes by care- 
fully concealed electric fans the effect of motion may be in- 
troduced into the window. The attracting power of the win- 
dow is greatly increased when motion can be introduced into 
the display. 

Windows used for the displaying of merchandise are in 
effect miniature stages in which merchants may produce con- 
tinuous performances. Variety in displays and their setting 
is important. Different kinds of merchandise create problems 
that must be solved by the window displayman. To produce 
satisfactory displays requires an adequate amount of elec- 
trical equipm nt properly located for effective use. 


The Merchant Point of View 


(Continued from page 19) 
product, our market, our advertising, our distribution and 
our costs—each in its relationship to the service or product 
which he comes to offer. And he will find that his success 
will be exactly in proportion to the extent to which he can 
show wherein his service or product can profitably fit into 
our business scheme of things. 

I don’t believe in formulas in the sense of reducing a sales 
talk to memory and sending it out as a parrot-like message, 
but I do believe that there are certain fundamentals which 
never change and which, if understood, would greatly benefit 
the salesman who recognizes today that he is selling nothing 
at all but ideas. 

I would give the following as a merchandising test for 
every man in the selling world who is about to accomplish 
a sale, whether he is selling a window display or buying a 
window display; whether he is selling space in a medium, or 
whether he is filling that space; whether he is a wholesale 
purveyor trying to get an order, or a retail buyer trying to 
get a discount. 





FIRST—Does the proposition under consideration 
properly represent my product? 

SECOND—Is it logically related to the right mar- 
ket? 

THIRD—Does it intelligently advertise and sell the 
product to the particular market? 

FOURTH—Is it consistent with the channels and 
methods of distribution? 

FIFTH—Is the cost involved commensurate with 
the budget set up and its relation to the other four 

_ elements of consideration? ; 

Finally, are these five considerations consistent with 

each other in gauging the proposition as a unit? 


A true merchant does his merchandising before the trans- 
action—not during it. When a salesman is up against his 
prospect, that is no time to depend on his wits for his point 
of view. He is like the surgeon who has you opened up and 
ready to operate—he cannot stop then to consult authorities, 
pore over data or investigate conditions; he has to finish, 
whether it is his finish or your finish. 
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3 rtf z Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
“e.4 , World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
4 : be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be Wuplicated—quality considered 
= BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 13 South Throop Street 
Artistic Decorations & Artificial Flowers “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 314 S. Franklin Street 
= Art Poster Card and Mat Board Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects Air Brushes and Accessories 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
. 1123 W. Washington Blvd. 134-140 North Robey Street 
Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders Window and Interior Decorations 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 
Cornell Wood Board 
Endorsed by ‘most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of The DISPLAY WORLD. 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1934, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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Novelty is the Tonic for Staleness 


Shrider Shows Its Power in Dramatizing Durability of Overalls— 
New Fangled Settings Give Force to Convention Demonstrations 


ORK clothing is a staple of all clothing stores in 
small cities and turns in consistent profits. There 
was a time before the war when sales of these gar- 
ments meant comparatively little from a volume 
standpoint, because prices were low. Overalls could be pur- 
chased for as little as fifty cents per pair, and the “jumper” 
which served to complete the costume could be had for another 
half-dollar. Of course, there were better grades and they were 
gaining popularity as workmen began to realize that good 
quality denim was not obtainable at the rates which had long 
been in force. With the coming of war times, prices soared, 
and the familiar blue and gray garments began to sell at much 





4 


past cight years. The change in contestants, however, did not 
produce a change in results. When the list of awards was 
handed down, Wilbur Shrider led all of the competitors. 

It was a merited triumph. The window that won was no 
common presentation of garments pulled out of stock and 
draped over stands, or shown on busts. Fashion plays no part 
in popularizing overalls. Durability is their principal asset, 
and the manufacturers megaphone it loudly. Convenience and 
comfort are almost as impelling, and receive almost as much 
advertising. Young Shrider based his display upon these 
themes, and stressed them enthusiastically. Work clothing con- 
stitutes too valuable a feature of the average store’s stocks to 
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Modernism renders N. L. Birrell’s shirt trim above at the left an unwonted effectiveness, while Clarence Duff’s moon 


plaque rivets attention for his pajama display at the right. 


Bright green and white awnings and picket fences embellish 


Truly Warner’s hats in the same manner that A. Roeder’s modern screen gilds his shirt window at Block’s, Indianapolis. 


higher figures. Despite this advantage for the dealer, the 
benefits that he might have extracted were minimized by the 
large numbers of men called to the colors, and business in 
these lines decreased. 

With the coming of peace, manufacturers began a drive to 
restore their products to their former standing, and not the 
least valuable of their tools was the display contest. The 
Finck Company, of Detroit, was one of the first organizations 
to adopt this means of creating consumer and dealer interest, 
and their enterprise was rewarded with marked success. 

C. M. Shrider, display manager for the A. E. Starr Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio, was one of the first of the men’s wear deco- 
rators to get behind their campaigns. Year after year since 
that time he has been one of the outstanding figures in their 
contests, winning first prizes in a number of instances and 
never standing very far down the column. In the 1928 contest, 
recently concluded, he committed the task of preparing the 
entry to his son, Wilbur, who has been his assistant for the 


soft pedal its virtues, although few establishments consider it 
pf sufficient value to exploit in windows or newspaper copy. 
Starr’s think differently, and the young displayman follows 
suit. His window put Finck products in the limelight and 
There are just sixteen reasons why the purchaser should 
buy these garments, and Shrider spotlighted every one of them. 
In the center of his background he placed a panel bearing a 
symbolic sixteen as an attraction device. Eight tiny “work- 
man” cut-outs placed on stands pyramided in the foreground 
and an equal number on:a ledge in the background carried 
circular cards on which the “reasons” were outlined. A differ- 
ent phrase appeared on each card, explaining a corresponding 
feature of the garments. “We have found that few men will 
take the time to read sixteen reasons on a single card, so we 
split them up and had sixteen men wearing Finck’s overalls 
and carrying ‘reasons,’” says Mr. Shrider. “In this way we 
know that the copy was read, and we feel that we got the 
message across in a fashion that will be remembered.” 
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When the Toronto I. A. D. M. convention delegates saw 
N. L. Birrell’s trim of shirts “in the modern manner,” there 
was a burst of applause. Birrel!’s Toronto haberdashery has 
a reputation for excellent windows, and its reputation was sus- 
tained by the convention demonstration. Three shirts on 
forms and five on boards were all that were needed to com- 
plete a well-balanced trim, abounding in novelty. For it was 
the fixtures and background devices that halted the display- 
men. In front were three stands with right-angled triangles 
for sides and isosceles triangles for bases and tops. Placed in 
spoke arrangement, with their apexes converging, they proved 
admirable supports for the merchandise. The background was 
a futuristic painting of black and gray, showing at the left 
fantastic skyscrapers, and at the right a maze of angles, 
Curves and pyramids blended in a composite of harmonious 
pattern, Black floor covering, and white puffing, across the 
foreground, carried out the color scheme. 

Clarence Duff, secretary of the East Liverpool, Ohio, Dis- 
playmen’s Club, produced a display of pajamas that provoked 
almost as much discussion. His two units of garments were 
separated by a single dressing robe placed upon a high metal 
tee stand. The shirts on boards, complemented by drapes of 
trousers with tops puffed in circular style, were set off by a 
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While Passers Would Not Read Sixteen Reasons on a Single Card, by Placing Them on Cut-out “Men” Wilbur 
Shrider .Not Only Boomed Sales, But Won First Prize in the Finck Contest 





large circular plaque hung well up in the center of the back- 
ground, its blue field bedecked with stars. A night-capped 
“man in the moon” smiled happily at the declaration opposite 
him reading, “The Rest of the Night.” <A single ruscus tree 
was the only additional decorative device. 

July trims of straw hats as designed by Louis V. Silver, 
head displayman for the Truly Warner, Inc., chain embraced 
awnings, pickets, fences and green floor mats. The valance 
was a green and white stripe awning effect; the floor covering, 
green felt with grass mats in the center. The flowers were 
yellow flowers. Back panels of black with white were fash- 
ioned to resemble windows over which the awnings were 
placed. - Below was the green picket fence intertwined with 
yellow flowers. The cards and tickets were yellow, printed 
in black, and mounted on green and gold boards. 

One of the features of the display was the quick utilization 
of a picture of Governor “Al” Smith wearing a Truly Warner 
straw. Several poses of the New York executive grouped in 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Backgrounds for Vacation Windows Prepared by Gunther Thaer, Berlin. The Left, “For the Week End—Will It Rain?” Wiciiren 
Raincoats; Right, “What Do You Need for the Week End?” Combines Raincoats, Beach Robes, Bathing Garb and Underwear. 
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Creating the Proper Atmosphere 


How Backgrounds Bringing Out the Beauty and Desirability of the 
Merchandise Can Be Prepared at Small Cost 


By RUSSELL BEHMER 
Display Manager, Newman's, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


T has always seemed to 
me as essential to: create 
an air or. atmosphere 
relative to the merchan- 
dise, as it is to have the proper 
setting for a beautiful stone, and 

‘ especially is this true regarding 
merchandise displayed and sold on 

‘the quality idea. ‘ 

» Backgrounds can be attractive 
and beautiful without necessarily 
being elaborate. The old excuse 
of nothing to work with is a poor 
one, and weak in my estimation. 
With headwork and plenty of back- 
bone plus talent, any ambitious 
fellow can create beautiful settings 
at very small cost. Of course, an 
unlimited expense account is a 
great help but it robs a person of 
the urge to expand and produce his 
own individual ideas—and this, to 
me, is where half the kick comes 
in this fascinating work. 

The backgrounds shown proved 
most successful, both from an ar- 
tistic and merchandising standpoint 
—and at the same time the cost was 
small. The side panels were of 
plaster board, coated with silver 
leaf. The modernistic design was 
in three tones of green with triangle 
streaks of yellow and mauve. The 
batik work was done in our own 
shop on. silk, each window with a 
different color and ideas to har- 
monize with the merchandise to be 
displayed. They were given a 
frame or edging in a contrasting 
color. The entire setting of each 
window did not exceed twenty-five 
dollars in cost—and that is more 
than reasonable—it is almost insig- 
nificant. 

These windows were successful, 
I repeat, in that they lifted the 
merchandise out of the ordinary 
and impressed upon the window 
shopper the idea of superior qual- 
ity, which was the thing we were 
striving for when the work first 
began. 


(Continued on page 49) 








PRETTY AND PRODUCTIVE— 
The background which Mr, Behmer 
shows proved successful both in 
artistry and in sales appeal. Side 
panels are of plaster board coated 
with silver leaf. The design is in 
three tones of green with streaks 
of yellow and mauve. The batik 
work is done on silk edged in con- 

trasting colors. = 
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¥) Schack’s New and 
= Ultra Moderne Display Room 
Is the “Mecca” for All Displaymen 


If you are looking for display ideas full of originality and ultra moderne influ- 
ence, a visit to Schack’s New Display Room will prove an inspiration to you. 
Located on the main floor of our Factory Building, containing over 5,000 square 
feet of display space and includes twelve large modern windows showing the 
newest of the “New” decorative ideas. 






Take Lake Street Local elevated train any station in the Loop; get off at Robey 
Street and walk half block south. Time, 10 minutes. 


When you are in Chicago be sure to visit us. We know it will please you. 










OUR NEW FALL FLOWER BOOK JUST OFF THE PRESS. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY — IT’S’ FREE. 


SCHACK 


Artificial Flower Company 


Main Office & Factory New Display Room 
134-140 N. Robey St. CHICAGO 134 N. Robey St. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 
latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 


play line in which you are interested. 


If you do not 


find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 


letter. 


If we do not have the information you want 


on file, we'll find out for you. 


C] Air Brushes 

(J Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

(1 Artificial Flowers 

O Artificial Snow 

(1) Art Screens 

C) Art Studies 

(1) Backgrounds 

(0) Background Coverings 

(1) Books on Cardwriting 

© Books on Display 

1) Books on Draping 

() Booths and Floats 

() Brushes and Pens 

C) Cabinets—Revolving 


CO] Card & Mat Board 
C) Card Writers’ Materials 
C) Cash. Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(} Color Lighting 

(] Counters and Shelving 
CL) Crepe Papers 


‘(J Decalcomania 


(] Decorative Papers 

(J Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

() Display Racks 

CL) Dividers—Show 
Window 

C) Drawings and Paintings 

() Drawing Boards 





C) Exhibit Displays 

(J Fabrics and Trimmings 

_) Fixtures 

(1) Flags and Banners 

Hammers—Window 

C] Lamp. Coloring 

C) Lithographed Displays 

C) Lighting and Equipment 

C) Natural Foliage 

(] Pageants and Exhibits 

(J Papier Mache 
Specialties 

(] Plaques (Window) 

C) Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

(1) Plushes and Velours 

1) Price Cards and Tickets 

CL] Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

CL) Revolving Display 
Tables 

OJ Screens (Background) 

1) Socks—Window 

1) Show Cards 

[) Show Card Schools 


Firm___- ae 


C1) Show Card Service 

CL) Show Card Supplies 

L) Show Cases 

_} Show Case Lighting 

CL) Signs and Card Holders 

CL) Signs—Brass and 
Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

C) Signs—Wood Letter 

1) Stencil Outfits 

LL) Stock Posters 

C) Store Designing 

CL) Store Fronts 

[1] Time Switches 

CL) Valances 

() Wall Board 

_) Wax Forms and Figures 

[) Wickerware Specialties 

_} Window Display Service 

1) Window Drapes 

C1) Window Lighting 

_) Window Shades 

(1) Window Trimming 
Schools 

(0 Wood Carvings 
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Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Bratesman Tieup With the Fourth—Left, the Mystifying Firecracker; Right, the Explanatory Display That Followed 


Mere Display Is Not Sufficient 


Something Must Be Done to Present Utility Appliances in Such a Way 
That They Will Be Understood and Appreciated by the Masses 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


, Display Diviston, Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


EASER” advertising is “old stuff’ in most 
forms of modern publicity, but comparatively 
new in public utility display. We had a recent 
opportunity to put it to good use in a Fourth 

of July campaign on hot water heaters which proved 
successful in arousing public curiosity. 

Capitalizing the chance to link our theme of “Hot 
water bursting from every faucet” with the national 
holiday and its annual fest of firecrackers, we shaped 
our displays with firecrackers foremost in each one. 


The first, a four-day “teaser,” was placed in a front 
window with the wording, “What Does this Firecracker 
Contain?” The average person has a certain amount 
of curiosity and will stop to satisfy this, and incidentally 
read the message that “On Saturday, June 21, some- 
thing of interest to everyone will be shown in this win- 
dow.” We purposely constructed this display as simple 
as possible, relying on the force of its mysterious nature 
as a drawing card. ; 
Our salesmen on the sales floor were purposely not 


Left, an I. A. D. M. convention trim by J: L. Ryan, Empire Gas & Electric Co., Auburn, N. Y., locks up brooms and mops for 
cruelties to housekeepers. Right, triumph over broom and dustpan expressed by N. A. Franke, Good Housekeeping Shop, De- 
troit, which won third prize in its class in the Premier Cleaner Display Contest.— 
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use plenty of 


steaming hot 
= Acad Water 
for best results 
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on which side 
do you live? 


PROVIDENCE GAS COMPANY winDow DSPLOS™ 


Not a Heater But Convenient Supply of Hot Water Is the Theme of Bratesman’s “When Shaving” Display—The Incinerator Trim 
Exploits the Benefits, Not the Appliance 


informed of the final solution, so when the more curious 
ventured to inquire about the question they were met 
with as little information as they themselves possessed. 
In fact ,upon gazing into the firecracker itself, from the 
sales floor, people could plainly see that it was empty. 
This served to further increase their curiosity. 

On the stated date a complete display on gas water- 
heating was placed in the window, with an automatic 
gas water-heater plainly visible in the key firecracker. 

The whole scheme created no little comment, and it 
was an entirely new treatment of window display adver- 
tising. 

Displays that appeal to the emotions have a decided 
advantage over those that merely state facts. Especially 
is this true of utility windows, where the goods to be 
advertised are usually of a homely and bulky nature. 
Something must be done to present them in such a way 
that they will be understood and appreciated by people 
in all walks of life. Merely placing appliances in the 
window will not necessarily popularize them. They 
must be presented in a medium familiar to everyone. 
To attain this end, the displayman is called upon to 





Fable Up-to-Date Is Used for Attraction in Prize-Winning Premier Cleaner Display by W. B. Harris, Knoxville Power. & Light 
Co., Seen at Left; Right; A. L. Flower, Elmwood Electric Shop, Buffalo, Stresses National Advertising in His Prize Entry 


exercise his originality to the utmost: The use of cut- 
out cartoon figures greatly adds to the drawing power 
of a window display advertisement. Everyone is sus- 
ceptible to queer little human interest figures. 


By using the words “you” and “your” throughout 
the display, the displayman convinces the passerby that 
the display has a personal message. 


Capitalizing every holiday and season is another 
method of appealing to the emotions of the passerby. 
Every man, woman and child understands the meaning 
of such seasons as Christmas and Thanksgiving, and 
is familiar with the Fourth of July, Armistice Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday and Valen- 
tine Day. Window display advertisements based on 
these well-known times will naturally have a wider ap- 
peal, due to the fact that the displayman is treading on 
“common ground.” 

The successful window display advertisement must 
not only sell an idea, but it must tell the story in such a 
way that everyone who looks at it clearly understands 
its message. 
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Clower’s Drug Trims Are Different 


A Clerk in a Small Virginia Town Becomes a Modernist Without 
Realizing It and Carries Off Prizes in a Score of Contests 


T’S a rare case when a man without knowledge 
of the rudiments of art starts out without 
training and evolves a style approximating 
that of the student. Joseph B. Clower is that 

type of man and such are his achievements. 

A drug clerk who has been trying his hand at win- 
dow decoration, he has worked out a mode of decoration 
that closely approaches the fundamentals of modernism. 


But in doing it he was not aware of his tendencies, nor 
conscious of his leanings. This has not affected the 
soundness of his methods nor the appreciation of his 
efforts, as is demonstrated by his success in display 
competitions. 

He has entered display photographs in twenty-two 
contests and has won prizes in twenty of them. Nor 
have these been minor prizes. In eleven he has carried 
off first prize. Of his work, 
Mr. Clower says: 

“T have never had a minute 
of instruction in the art of win- 
dow display. In fact, I know 
nothing about its artistic fea- 
tures, but I have been reason- 
ably successful in trimming 
windows that seem to make an 
impression and develop sales. 

“Here is a coincidence. In 
a recent issue of the DISPLAY 
WORLD I noted the advertise- 
ment of a school announcing 
that one of their students had 
won a major prize in a recent 
display contest. In that par- 
ticular contest I won the major 
prize of $250.” 

Clower, who is employed by 
the ‘Schmidt Drug Co.,. of 
Woodstock, Virginia, has madeé 


——— these unparalleled strides by 


JUST SAY A.P.W.THE 
CLERK WILL 





utilizing the manufacturer’s 
display material and combining 
it with a decoration that is based 
upon the fundamentals of sym- 
metry and color. As will be 
noted in his display of Hind’s 
Cream, the simple wheel design 
used from the beginning of 


comes, in his hands, a strong 
and compelling device: The 
geometrical layout is strength- 
ened by strong color contrast, 
white stripes showing up with 
matchless force against a black 
(Continued on page 37) 





GEOMETRIC DESIGNS—Clash 
of color and attraction through 
angles and squares are the primary 
principles of Clower’s window 
technique. By resort to an instinc- 
tive appreciation of proportion and 
balance, this Virginia drug clerk 
has evolved windows that have won 
the approval of judges in a score 
of contests. 
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MADE OF 
UNBREAKABLE 
MATERIALS 
AND 
UNAFFECTED 
BY ANY 
DEGREE OF 
HEAT 


THE 
MOST 
EXCLUSIVE 
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KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE 


with CO., Inc. 
K L EB E MANUFACTURERS 
Fixtures ] 172 Atlantit Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 






































SESS a 


TO BUY OR SELL USED DISPLAY MATERIAL 





The OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE, a feature 
of each and every issue of DISPLAY WORLD, 
is the MARKET PLACE of the display field. It 
serves alike buyer or seller, and performs a serv- 
ice that is needed by displayman, retailer and 
display producer. 


Here, at the very small cost of $1.50 per single 
column inch, cash with order, one can get an 
announcement to thousands of interested per- 
sons, whether it be a special setting to sell, a 





display novelty to purchase, a display position 
to fill, a display position wanted, a display manu- 
facturer seeking sales representatives, or the dis- 
posal of odd lots and slightly soiled display 
equipment. 

Forms close on the fifth of month of date of 


issue. 
For Quick Results, Send Order and Copy to 


Advertising Department 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ Bank. Displays to 
| | 26500. | | Bank On. 


WERE 8 BM R00 


era The Same Principle of Directness and Season- 
ability That Governs Advertising Applies to 
Them. To Guarantee Interest We Must Base 
the Windows on Subjects of Vital Mo- 
mentary Concern. 


By C. J. CQALEINS 
Humboldt State Bank, Chicago, IIl. 








ISPLAYS have been used at the Humboldt Ex 
State Bank for the past two years with good 
results. In fact, it was the noticeable effect 1S | 
of some of our experimental displays that lor 
| convinced us of the value of the medium. When, for = 
instance, we had a Red Cross drive on and people came cal 

pouring in to subscribe we knew that their interest was o 

developed by our windows, for they contained virtually ps: 

all the advertising that we used. The drive didn’t bring s 

in business for the bank, it is true, but it gave us a lia 

means of gauging the influence of window advertising. let 

Th policy that we pursue calls for complete change ae 
of settings every other week. We have permanent bee, 
backgrounds in a few windows and in others closed 

backs have been improvised by hangings. Necessarily to 

our displays cannot be elaborate, but, with the aid of up 

backgrounds, we are able to make them sharp and bg 
arresting, and are freed of the disturbing influence of bes 

surroundings which accompanies presentations in open- e 

backed windows. pt 

The same principle of directness and seasonability th 
that governs advertising applies to display. To -guar- N 
antee passer interest we must base the windows upon a be 
subject of vital momentary concern. With this idea in & 
mind, we fashion each display in such manner that an In 
item of bank service of value to the passer when the be: 
display is viewed is played up heartily. An inventory to 
of some of the themes used during the past year will y 
discloses the manner in which the policy is followed. ” 
In January we had a “Red Cross” display, followed 

by expositions of thrift in the lives of Washingon and la 

Lincoln, which appeared in February. March saw em- P 

phasis laid upon St. Patrick’s Day, and in April a "5 

“Plant Your Pennies” trim was based upon arrival of . 

“garden time.” On May 17 we commemorated Nor- 

wegian Day, and on June 14 Flag Day was celebrated te 

by installation of a Betsy Ross window. f 

July brought a “Glorious Fourth” message, and : 

August a window dealing with preparation for vacation 

and travel. September displays heralded return of the 

district’s children to school. “When my ship comes in” 

provided the subject-matter for October advertising, 

Thanksgiving for November, and numerous Christmas a 
ARNE eth BRR AP scenes for December. sf 
(1) An anniversary trim showing increases in resources; If retail stores capitalize their anniversaries, why 
(2) Christmas savings windows based on “Goose That shouldn’t the bank? Every year that passes adds to 


Laid the Golden Egg”; (3) thrift display with “Your : A k 
Ship” attraction; (4) traveler’s cheque advertisement. its reputation for prudence and conservatism, and there 
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Exploiting the Holidays—Left, Santa Trim for Christmas Savings Accounts; Right, Advocacy of Savings Banks and Bonds as Gifts 


is every reason to bring out forcibly the significance of 
long service. This the Humboldt Bank did. In Janu- 
ary, 1927, we tried such a window showing a birthday 
cake in the foreground, set off by a large placard in an 
easel outlining the gains in resources made in the past 
ten years. A card at the left urged the spectator to 
“Start an account now and grow with us—the old re- 
liable bank. At the right another appeared bearing the 
lettering, “1917-1927—-Ten years of conservative bank- 
ing has made this one of the strongest banks in Chi- 
cago.” 

There are thousands of Scandinavians in the terri- 
tory served by our institution, and anything that harps 
upon the northern kingdoms has strong appeal. When 
we showed a thrift display with a message of “Don’t 
wait for your ship to come in unless you have sent 
one out,” the ship that appeared upon the fan-like set 
piece was a reproduction of a Viking war galley with 
the snake head prow and square striped sail of the old 
Norse sea terrors. As Christmas neared we brought 
out a window showing a map of Europe and Asia with 
tack-marked ports. In front of this was a card out- 
lining the sailings of trans-Atlantic boats to Scandi- 
navia. “Your mail must be on these boats if you wish 
to remember the folks at home” was the copy on the 
panel at the right of the set piece, while at the left a 
matching panel carried a message in Swedish. 

As the opening of school approached we covered a 
large plastic-surfaced panel with pages of a local news- 
paper filled with college advertising. Ripping a hole 
in the center of this spread, we turned back the ragged 
edges and. painted in an arresting inquiry to parents. 
“Will your child have enough money at eighteen to go 
to college or start in business?” we asked, and put in a 
few pictures of Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sity to stimulate parental interest in the future of their 
“bairn.” 

“July is investment time,” said the side panel of a 
summer window which showed a large cut-out— 
“614%” —appliqued to a board of photographs of apart- 
ments whose securities we were marketing. A handful 
of stock certificates was scattered across the foreground. 

At Christmas we become somewhat romantic. We 
show Santa Claus in his annual journey above the 
house tops and tie up a merchandise theme with the 





scene by comment upon our Christmas Club. We em- 
phasize the wisdom of using household savings banks 
or securities as holiday gifts. ; 

Our windows are too small to permit of intricate 
design or setting, and our merchandise is, of course, 
largely service. This makes it imperative that each dis- 
play shall bring out its message sharply, and yet inter- 
estingly. There must be a central idea that brings home 
to the passer the desirability of some feature of our 
service, preferably through its relation to his cravings 
for the better things of life, pr desire to safeguard his 
holdings. Keeping this analysis of the motives impell- 
ing patronage enables us to extract full benefit from our 
window advertising. 





Clower’s Drug Trims are Different 
(Continued from page 34) 

paper background. The floor, treated in similar style, 
reinforces the back, and the reiteration of the scheme 
in the valance adds additional power. The cut-out 
phrasing in black, mounted on a white field, reverses 
the color arrangement but harmonizes with the general 
scheme, and the border of the dealer helps adds just 
enough of brightness to relieve the severity of the clash 
between the dominant colors. 

In the second display the color scheme again is black 
and white, the checkerboard arrangement expressing 
the same force as noted in the spoke design. But the 
center of the background covering tones down the 
strong color contrast and converts the checkerboard 
into a very attractive border. 

The strength of Clower’s compositions seems to rest 
in his appreciation of the popular revolt against the 
over-beautiful and gaudy style used by the majority of 
drug trimmers. Understanding of color and balance 
and determination to overcome lack of knowledge of 
intricate crepe paper design with patterns executed in 
straight lines have accorded him a virile style that is 
the envy of decorators in his field. 

What he is accomplishing with a meager amount 
of decoration proves that the average drug store can 
make tremendous strides forward if its executives 
really desire to better their windows. He also offers 
convincing demonstration of the adaptability of manu- 
facturers’ display material to new modes of display. 
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Placed Layer by Layer and Iced in the Window, This Huge Cake Pulled Hundreds of Buyers to Sisson’s Sale 


This Time the Birthday Cake was Real 


When: Sisson’s Celebrated Their -Eighty-Sixth Anniversary a Giant 
Marvel.of Baker’s Skill Was the Chief Display Attraction 


By EDWARD E. O’DONNELL 
Display Manager, Sisson Bros.-Welden Company, Binghamton, N.Y. 


IRTHDAY cakes have been “worked” so hard 
in connection with anniversary sales that they 
have almost dropped out of favor with many 
of the leading houses. Garnished with their 

arrays of candles and iced in the plastic grandeur of 
bakery architecture, they have been used so long that 
their popularity has been somewhat dimmed. 

One reason, perhaps, is that the majority of them 
were not cakes. For the mellow richness of flour and 
sugar, clever window trimmers long ago learned to sub- 
stitute plaster of paris and screens, building, out of 
these enduring materials, structures of a soundness and 
staunchness that heat could not deteriorate. But the 
public was too alert to be long deceived by these coun- 
terfeits. The hugeness of the cakes, the clumsiness of 
their construction and the imperfect aspect of their 
decorations convinced the majority in a short time that 
these mighty “cakes” were not all that they were 
“cooked up” to be. 

At the risk of encountering this prejudice and dis- 
trust, Sisson Bros.-Weldon this year celebrated their 
eighty-sixth anniversary with the display of an enor- 
mous cake that was everything that it appeared to be. 
Fashioned in a bakery and iced in.a Sisson window by 
genuine bakers, it served as a novel attraction that made 
a huge success of the initial day of the celebration. 

The cake was a masterpiece of the baker’s art, and 
attracted widespread attention for the three days that 
it was on display. It was removed on the eve of the 


sale to prepare for the opening ceremonies the follow- 
ing morning, when Norman A. Boyd, mayor of Bing- 
hamton, opened the doors of the store. In the mean- 
time 1,500 boxes had been filled with portions cut from 
the huge layers, and forty minutes after the opening 
all of these had been given out to early patrons. The 
remainder of the cake was then cut and distributed, 
over 2,700 helpings being consumed long before noon. 

Nearly seven hundred people were massed about. the 
front when Mayor Boyd threw the doors open, and a 
continuous stream of shoppers passed through the de- 
partments on our eight floors, producing a volume of 
business that was deemed highly satisfactory. Public 
interest had been stimulated by news that the depart- 
ment buyers had been ordered to reserve their offerings 
to outstanding values. 

When the crowds flowed into the house on the open- 
ing day they found the cake distribution in the hands of 
“Miss 1842” and “Miss 1928.” Comparison of the 
clothing of the two girls produced general interest, the 
former being clad in the stiff crinolines popular when 
Benjamin. Sisson founded the tiny grocery and notion 
store, from which Sisson’s department store sprung. 

Displays for the occasion embraced a group of 
eleven merchandise windows filled with anniversary 
merchandise, and the feature window containing the big 
cake. To satisfy the public of the genuineness of its 
composition, we had it brought in by the bakers in 
layers and iced in the window. 
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Build a Successful Career 


KOESTER TRAINING 


The foundation for the success of over 15,000 display 
men in all parts of the world has been the training 
they received at THE KOESTER SCHOOL. 


INITIATIVE and COURAGE 
are the BIG FACTORS in SUCCESS 


How many miss success by just a narrow margin? They have talent and 
ability. They have a desire to succeed, but they don’t get ahead. What’s the 
answer? They simply lack initiative and courage. Success comes only to 
those who are willing to make the effort and accept the responsibility essential 
to larger growth and development. Ultra- conservatism leads to nowhere. *On 
the other hand, to venture unduly, without consideration and foresight, is a 
dangerous policy. 








Koester Training is a Great Time Saver 


Our specialized system of instruction and training is based upon the ex- 
perience and accumulated knowledge of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
Retail Publicity Field. The best in idea, method, and practice has been incor- 
porated in our instruction courses. 

Any ambitious young man can lay the foundation for a successful career 
in Retail Advertising, Window Display and Show Card Writing, or any com- 
bination of these subjects, in eight weeks at The Koester School. 


Read What Koester Training Did for 
These Men 








Gentlemen: ; ; ; : } ‘ 
I am working here at Ionia trimming windows in a mens 
furnishing store. Have a nice store and a fine firm to work 
for and am enjoying my work very much. : 
Thank you for the many acts of kindness shown me while 
with you. I shall always say a good word for The Koester 
School and its work. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Floyd J. Macklem. 
Dear Sir: ; : 
Your Retail Advertising course is of value for its genera 
knowledge as well as its advertising instruction. I have en- 
joyed the lessons intensely. ae 
Permit me to express my whole-hearted appreciation of your 
carefulness in the correcting of my lessons. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. C. Behr. 
Gentlemen: oe oe ' 
I am in receipt of your letter advising me of the position for 
a card writer and window trimmer with and that you 
have recommended me to them very. strongly. : 
How can I ever pay you for the interest you have taken in me 
and the courtesies shown me? Will you not direct some prospec- 
tive students to me for reference? It will be a pleasure to me 
to explain to others your system of instruction and, of course, 
your courteous service. 
Thanking you very much, I am 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. F. Huddleston. 
My dear Mr. Lewis: : 
” Seah a few lines to express myself relative to The Koester 


in Lewistown, where I remained fourteen months, resigning to 
accept a similar position in a larger store. 

I entered three contests during the past year and was awarded 
a prize in all three. Thanks to your School. : 

I am certain that a young man I have been talking with will 
be on his way to Chicago during the present week. I am rather 
interested in seeing him in the work and for that reason I 
have suggested the Koester way. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Paul Hurwitz. 
Dear Sir: 

No doubt you will. be surprised to hear from me. I have 
branched out into the Special Sales business and am having good 
success, managing any kind of a sale. Am makng a salary 
from $125.00 to $200.00 a week. I attribute my success to The 
Koester School and am a strong booster for your School. Have 
been instrumental in sending you a few students in the last 
three years. 

Respectfully, 
(Name and Address on request.) 
Dear Instructors: 
am offering my most sincere thanks to you for the recent 
instruction I received from The Koester School. 

As soon as I returned to Montana I became display manager 
for D. J. Cole Company, taking charge of ten windows, and the 
card writing respectively. And on the side I am assisting with 
the advertising of a. furniture store here in the city. 

I gan say with assurance that when better instruction in the 
display field is given, The Koester School will give it. 

Your respectfully, 


School. After completing my course I accepted a position here (Signed) Voris P. Linthacum. 
o* 
o 
Have you considered the evidence? Then, send for a copy of The Koester . ” 
School Year Book—It’s free—and ask us for any information you want. Pg USE 
We'll answer promptly and frankly. No obligation. No annoyance will result. gt counan 
o* The Koester 
oe” School 
oe” 314 S. Franklin St., 
e ae Chicago 
Pog _' Please send your school 
314 S. Franklin St., CHICAGO a" literature. 
- cca Webs 2 teceeeanvase deeds toaeene 600 
pr Pas IIS 2 cha he ecod Sudha eae ca caebee adh ee 
Window Display — Advertising — Card Writing Pht Nee ean aE 
SES Aes, OS Sree er een st re oe ere ee ee 
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Dramatizing the Product's Values 


Instances of Success Attained by Determining the Primary Urges to 
Purchase and Finding Striking Modes of W indowing Them 


By FRANK G. EBNER 


Manager of Druggists’ Advertising Department, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 
(From an Address to the Detroit W. D. A. A.-Convention) 


EVERAL years ago, Seltzer’s drug store, Detroit, 
extended to us the privilege of using its windows 
to display Parke-Davis products. Seltzer’s is a pre- 
scription pharmacy exclusively, enjoys a high stand- 

ing with the medical profession and the people of Detroit, and 
is known from the Pacific to the Atlantic as a professional 
store of the highest type. No side lines are carried. You 
can’t buy a cigar, talcum powder, or even a nursing bottle in 
this store. Thus it will be seen that displays used in the 
average drug store are not adapted to the windows of the 
Seltzer store. The pretty girl display is entirely out of place, 
and likewise, of course, are displays in which bargain offers 
are the’ main features. The very nature of the store led us to 
develop displays that would harmonize with the character of 
the business. 

The first displays made for this store were devoted to 
products developed by our medical research department— 
scarlet fever antitoxin, adrenalin and similar preparations. 


In all these displays we emphasized that these products should | 


be used or prescribed only by a physician. The cards were 
made in simple hand-lettered style in one and two colors. The 
cards looked as though they had been made by the druggist 
himself. Because of the nature of the displays, we never 
looked for much in the way of financial returns. But they did 
create good will for the Seltzer store and for Parke-Davis, 
whose products were featured in this way. A new showing 
was made every week or ten days. 

One week we put in a display which produced wonderful 
sales. The product featured was Parke, Davis & Co.’s Stand- 
ardized Cod-Liver Oil. Our first intimation that the display 
was pulling came about in this way. We phoned Seltzer’s that 
we had worked up another display for their window. The 
answer came back that the display now being used was selling 
too much cod-liver oil to take out at that particular time. The 
display was left in for a total of thirty days and sold some- 
thing like 213 bottles in that time. Prior to installing the dis- 
play this store was selling only a few bottles of cod-liver oil-- 
about ten to a dozen each week. Well, all of us became very 
enthusiastic about the display—Mr. Seltzer, his clerks, our 
Detroit salesman and ourselves. It looked as though we had 
struck something very unusual. 

Here I want to digress for just a moment to say something 
about the ordinary methods of displaying cod-liver oil in the 
windows of drug stores. One method consists of using a 
large card with the name of the product and perhaps the retail 
price. Another plan is to use a card which says something 
about the purity of the product and the price. Still another 
method consists of showing an illustration of a cod-fish along 
with a display of the product and the retail price. 


We went about it in an entirely different way. In making a 

careful study of Standardized Cod-Liver Oil. we came 
across a certain statement in our literature which we felt em- 
bodied a big sale sidea. Our nutritional chemist was authority 
for this statement, which was to the effect that one teaspoon- 
ful of Parke, Davis & Co.’s Standardized Cod-Liver Oil is 
equivalent in vitamin A content to five and one-half quarts 
of milk, one pound of butter, or nine eggs. 

“Why not dramatize this vitamin story in a drug store 
window?” we asked ourselves. But we hesitated somewhat 
about showing butter, eggs and milk in a drug store window, 
and especially in the window of a professional type of store 
like Seltzer’s. The idea, however, looked so good ‘to us that 
we decided to try it out and see what would happen. 


We used five quart bottles and one pint bottle of milk. To 
keep the milk from souring, we added a small quantity of 
solution of formaldehyde to each bottle. Instead of real 
butter, we used an empty carton. And for the eggs we used 
the genuine article and displayed them on a white china dish. 

The display worked out so effectively in the Seltzer win- 
dow that we printed a small edition to try out elsewhere. And 
in every window where it was used the same report was re- 
ceived—that it increased sales of cod-liver oi] to a marked 
degree. 

George C. Yohe, owner of two stores in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sold eleven dozens of Standardized Cod-Liver Oil, pints, in 
less than two weeks. Mr. Charles Rhea, manager of one of 
the Yohe store$, told us that this was the strongest pulling 
display he ever used. 

The Red Cross Drug Store, Ashland, Ohio, population 
10,009, sold eight dozen pints of Standardized Cod-Liver Oil 
in four weeks. In addition, four dozen more of the pint size 
were ordered. 

“Our unique window display on cod-liver oil,” wrote J. W. 
Phillips, a salesman in Chicago territory, “will sell our mer- 
chandise. It is a real sales-maker, and the person responsible 
for this idea is deserving of the credit for repeat orders. One 
of my customers sold his entire deal in a single week as a 
result of arranging the display on a table in his store, and in 
the past month this same druggist has purchased one four- 
dozen lot, two seven-dozen lots, and six dozen of the four- 
ounce size.” 

A large drug store in Detroit sold 1.170 bottles of Stand- 
ardized Cod-Liver Oil in thirty days, or an average of thirty- 
nine bottles daily, as a result of using this display. A Con- 
necticut druggist sold twenty-two bottles of cod-liver oil in 
seven days. The Boyce drug store of Duluth sold thirty-eight 
bottles in six days, and during two days of this period they 
were in the throes of a typical Lake Superior blizzard. 

There is another interesting angle to this particular display. 
It featured a product which is very much in the public eye at 
the present time. Physicians, health experts, school nurses— 
all are preaching the value of cod-liver oil. Shortly after the 
display made its appearance in drug store windows we began 
to get requests for it from schools, colleges, clinics, public 
health workers and others to use in conjunction with health 
exhibits. In this way we received a great deal of favorable 
publicity on our products as a result of this unusual display. 


F . talaieon getting such unusual returns from this display we 

wanted to find out something more about it. We wanted 
to know why and how it pulled. We wanted to know how 
many passersby out of a thousand saw it. We wanted to know 
how many stopped to study it. To find out, we bought a small 
hand tally counter for $4.00. We put the butter, eggs and 
milk display on cod-liver oil in the windows of several typical 
Detroit drug stores. Then we proceeded to clock the number 
of passersby. Here is a typical check made at one of the 
stores on Friday, January 6, from 4:00 to 4:30 in the after- 
noon. It was a comparatively warm day for this time of the 
year. During the half-hour 1,853 people passed the window. 
Of this number, 300 were actually stopped by the display; 
that is, they paused long enough to get the idea of the display. 
Sixty-five out of the 300 approached the window and studied 
the cards most carefully. Expressed in another way, 162 per- 
sons out of 1,000 passersby paused to glance at the window, 
and 36 out of 1,000 stopped to study the display carefully. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Prize Awards by the Judges of 
The International Register Co. 
Window Display Contest 
at the 


of a 


1928 Convention 
of the 
International Association 


of 
Display Men 

P. T. Blackburn, Denham Theatres, 

Denham, Colorado. 

Second Prize: M. H. Luber, Display Manager, 
The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Third Prize: Chas. C. Vance, Display Manager, 
E. C. Jones Shops, Fairmont, 
W. Va. es 

Fourth Prize: H. W. Dennis, Display Manager, 
L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Fifth Prize: Bruce Phenix, Display Manager, 
Perkins Bros. Co., Paris, Texas. 

se Note: Reproductions of the Prize Winning Dis- 

plays will appear from time to time in our adver- 

tisements in this publication. Watch for them. 


First Prize: 














This Grand Prize Winning Design 


shows clearly what marvelously intricate and 
beautiful work can be done with the Cutawl. 
It is the creation, in design and workmanship, 
of P. T. Blackburn, of the Denham Theatres, 
in Denver, Colorado, and was awarded First 
Prize at the 1928 Convention of The Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men, held at 
Toronto, Canada. 

The gates were made of two thicknesses 
of Upson board, and the design was cut with 
the Cutawl, then hand-carved and built up. 
Mr. Blackburn has created some very excep- 
tional designs, and was for some time en- 
gaged in the production of motion picture 
sets and backgrounds 
in the Hollywood stu- 
dios. 

In writing of his 
success he refers to 


the great variety of work he has been called 
upon to produce. “I have made any number of 
special scene settings, quaint wrought-iron 
hardware and period sets, with the aid of the 
Cutawl, and I will say that without it such 
work as I have done in the past two years 
would have been impossible.” 

With the new model K6 Cutawl, recently 
announced, the possibilities are even greater 
than with previous models. It is portable 
and wholly self-contained. Its patented 
swivel control enables the operator easily to 
insert the chisel or saw into the design 
with absolute accuracy, and the.cutting is 


performed with equal 

precision sim- 

ply by sliding the ma- 

chine over the pat- 
: tern. 


Let us tell you how you can increase your earnings and enlarge your field of opportunity. Send for 
detailed information about our FREE 10 day trial offer. It is to your interest to take prompt action. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


13 SOUTH THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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The elaborate setting 
which won first prize of | 
$250 for Carl W. | 
Ahlroth, display manager 
for the May Co., 
Los Angeles. 
Scrolled staircases and 
modernistic step fixtures 
with embossed legends 
of “Give Dad a Tie,” 
won the day for the 
astute Californian. 











Ahlroth Heads F ather’s Day Winners 


California Displayman Awarded Chief Prize m Contest Attending 
Annual “Dad’s Day’ Celebration—Safir and Steckbauer Next 


OUNT That Day Lost When a Display Contest Is 

Not Won” apparently is the slogan of Carl W. 

Ahlroth, display manager for the May Co., Los 

Angeles, for, while contests come and go, Ahlroth 

seems to go on forever, grabbing a prize here and another 

there and always contriving to gather in one of the fat 
awards. 

Just a month ago a Chevrolet sedan that had been offered 

as the capital prize in the Electric Vacuum Clean Co.’s 

contest on Premier cleaners was turned over to him, and 





A Pretty Human Interest Trim Which Brought Third 
Prize to F. J. Steckbauer 
now comes news that-he has captured the first prize in the 
Father’s Day contest staged by the Associated Neckwear 
Manufacturers. Nor was this a mere bagatelle. By winning 
it the Los Angeles displayman is $250 richer and has made 
more conclusive his capacity for displays that satisfy the 
most exacting critics of display that the country boasts. 


The judges that decided the neckwear contest were as 
brilliant a group of displaymen and trade paper authorities 
as has been gathered together in many moons. Among them 
were: Henry Zimmerman, display manager for Weber & Heil- 
bronner, one of the east’s foremost haberdashery chains; 
Herman Frankenthal, dean of the display profession and 
manager of decoration for B. Altman & Co.; Joseph Pinto, 
president of the National Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers, and Lawrence Iason and H. K. Burnham, 
trade paper journalists. 

One of the features of their awards is their preference 
for midwestern and Pacific coast display. Eastern states 
scored but one triumph, a grant of a fifth award of twenty- 
five dollars to Clement Kieffer, Jr., display manager for 
Kleinhan’s, Buffalo. Max Safir, display manager for the 
Smith-Kasson Co., Cincinnati department store, was given 
the second prize of $150, and F. J. Steckbauer, with the 
Continental Clothing Co., Oshkosh, Wis., drew the third, a 
purse of $100. 

Three fourth prizes were offered, each amounting to fifty 
dollars, and these were given in order to A. O. Hewitt, dis- 
play manager for Ben Selling, Portland, Ore., a steady win- 
ner of contest money; Matt Kirchner, of the S. H. George 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., widely known in the south as a re- 
doubtable displayman, and to C. M. Shrider, in charge of 
windows for the A. E. Starr Co., Zanesville, Ohio, who has 
scored scores of triumphs in competitions. 

Fourteen fifth prizes of twenty-five dollars were awarded, 
the list of winners comprising: W. Bartikoski, C. W. Klemm, 
Inc., Bloomington, Ill.; J. F. Bronsing, New Bry’s, Memphis, 
Tenn.; H. A. Fitzsimmons, Armstrong Clothing Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; L. W. Fryman, The Rike-Kumler Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Max Genereux, Missoula Mercantile Co., Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Bob Hanson, Nelson-Moore Co., San Diego, 
Calif.; Francis E. Houseman, John P. Evans, Pomona, Calif. ; 
E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Inc., Shreveport, La.; Clement 
Kieffer, Jr.. The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. W. Lar- 
son, The Boersma Co., Chicago, Ill.; Richard L. Meyer, 
The Metropolitan Co., Dayton, Ohio; Edward Munn, Davi- 
son-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga.; H. W. Weaver, F. G. Clayton 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Zimmermann, Weiller Bros., 
EI Paso, Texas. 
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A jaunty design showing 
| “Dad” engrossed in his 
newspaper proved a 
winning combination for 
Max Safir, display 
manager for the Smith- 
Kasson Company, 
Cincinnati. 

The “figure” was used as 
a set piece shown 
flush against a dark 
background. It was 
strongly colored. 














Dramatizing the Product’s Value 


(Continued from page 40) 
Expressed in terms of percentage, we arrive at the following 
figures: 16.2 per cent glanced at the display; 3.6 per cent 
studied the display carefully. 

Someone may say that any product displayed in this par- 
ticular window will attract equal attention and cause as many 
passersby to stop. But such is not the case. For example, 
this same identical display in the same identical window was 
used without the butter, eggs and milk. We relied upon the 
cards and the product to put over the window. And what was 
the result? Only 41.3 persons out of 1,000 paused to get the 
message in the display, and only 10.5 persons out of 1,000 
stopped and carefully studied the message on the cards. In 
other words, the display without the butter, eggs and milk 
was found to be only about one-fourth as effective as when 
these eye-catching products are shown. Isn’t this sufficient 
evidence to show the need for the dramatic in window displays? 

The figures obtained on the cod-liver oil display show that 
it has remarkable attention-getting value. No display that we 
have ever checked (our own or those of other manufacturers) 
has begun to show as high percentages. 


8 cas success of the cod-liver oil display led us to experiment 
with a display for some other product in our line for 
home use. The item chosen was Neko, a germicidal soap 
which has been advertised through the medium of window dis- 
plays for something like fifteen years. We figured that the big 
dramatic idea in this product was the germicidal constituent 
of the soap. Why not, we reasoned, stress this? The idea 
was not a new one. It had been successfully used by other 
manufacturers. Accordingly, we worked up descriptive cards 
and included specimens of the soap base used in the manufac- 
ture of ‘the product, the coloring matter which gives the soap 
the characteristic blue color, and the germicidal constituent. 
The display was installed in a test window, and, much to our 
surprise, it didn’t stop the people and it didn’t sell the mer- 
chandise. The whole thing was a “big flop.” 


Ss? we started all over again. For years we had featured the 

idea that Neko kills germs. Wasn’t this the big dramatic 
idea? Why not show pictures of germs which cause disease? 
Microphotographs of germs were available in our research 
department, of course. We selected four and had them en- 
larged. We felt, however, that this one idea of the germs 
themselves might not be sufficient to put the idea across. Why 
not, in addition, compare the germ-killing ingredient in Neko 
with a more commonly known germicide—carbolic acid, for 
example? Everybody knows what carbolic acid is. It has 
been used in homes for years. So we thought that it would be 


a pretty good idea to compare Neko with such a well-known 
germicide. ' 

Laboratory tests by our research department showed that 
Neko is thirty times more efficient as a germicide than pure 
carbolic acid when tested according to the U. S. hygienic lab- 
oratory method. So we incorporated this fact on a center 
panel. The display was installed in the window of Seltzer’s 
drug store and sold 122 cakes of Neko in sixteen days, or 
about fifty-three cakes per week. This is over four times the 
normal sale of Neko in the Seltzer store. The display proved 
so effective that it was kept in the window a little over one 
month and sold 239 cakes. 

The display was then taken to the store of the C. F. Mann 
Drug Co., which occupies a busy corner in Detroit. In a single 
week the sdles of Neko jumped to approximately six times 
the usual volume. 

In one of the windows of the Kinsel drug store, Detroit, 
sales of Neko were boosted from approximately 72 cakes to 
215 cakes in a single week. 

The fourth store selected was the Nash pharmacy, located 
on the.east side of Detroit, in a neighborhood community. In 
a single week the sales jumped between six and seven times 
over those of the previous wek. 

The center panel of the display says that one cake of Neko, 
according to the U. S. hygienic laboratory test, is equal in 
germ-killing power to thirty times its weight of pure carbolic 
acid. There are four side cards in addition to the big center 
card. Each one carries a photograph of disease germs and an 
interesting story. One card shows a reproduction of typhoid 
organisms, another shows pure pus germs, another the germs 
of septicemia, and still another the germs of diphtheria. 

To get the full sales benefit from this display, it is essential 
that the druggist follow carefully the layout shown in the 
illustration which accompanies each display. The necessity 
of using thirty actual three-ounce bottles cannot be over- 
emphasized. This is the heart of the whole display, and is 
the feature that makes people stop and look. 

Two illustrated layouts accompany each display. One is 
used as a label on the outside of the packer to give the dealer 
an idea of what the material on the inside is like. The other 
is printed on the back of the large center card as a working 
model for the person who installs the material. , 

The display calls for thirty three-ounce bottles filled with 
water, corked, and carrying “carbolic acid” labels. One strand 
of red ribbon (supplied with the display) is run from the large 
center card to the small round card on top of the bottles of 
“carbolic acid.” Another strand of ribbon is run in a similar 
manner to the other small card, which reads, “One Cake of 
Neko.” There is a slit on the top of each of the round cards, 
so that the ribbon can be readily attached. 
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Fly-Tox Displays Dominate Windows 
at Height of the Summer Season 


Bureau Handles Large Sectional Campaign for the Toledo Rex Spray Co. 
and Executes the Contract on Short Notice Early in August 


a 


The Window Display Installation 
Bureau, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, se- 
cured a substantial window display 
installation contract for Fly-Tox, the 
insecticide manufactured by the To- 
ledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio, a 
product well known to the drug trade 
and having a wide distribution. As 
a rule, the insecticide display cam- 
paigns are placed for installation be- 
ginning about the middle of June and 
running steadily throughout the sum-* 
mer months. ,Owing to he backward 
summer season, the Fly-Tox execu- 
tives withheld their display campaign, 
as they wanted to dominate the drug 
trade during the sweltering weather, 
for insecticides sell spontaneously 
during the very hot period, and it was 
planned to have Fly-Tox dominate 
the market at that time. 


With the advent of the torrid days 
the latter part of July, the Toledo 
Rex Spray Co. was primed for action 
and went immediately into conference 
with officials of the Bureau, with the 
result that an installation campaign 
was arranged for immediate installa- 
tion. The contract was signed on the 
first of August and the displays were 
expected to be installed without de- 
lay. It meant quick action, but the 
Bureau was equal to the task. <A 
model display installation was imme- 
diately set up, O. K.’d by the adver- 
tires, plate made and _ specification 
sheets printed, and the display ma- 
terial and instructions immediately 
sent to the associates covered by the 
contract. 


The campaign consisted of 3,000 
displays and covered a wide range 
of territory, comprising the midwest 








= 





The Model Display for the Summer Fly-Tox Campaign 


and southern states, and is now com- 
pleted. In fact, this campaign was 
handled with dispatch and without 
confusion, and every wish of the ad- 
vertiser was fulfilled. 

The model installation is shown 
herewith, and constitutes one of the 
most effective insecticide displays 
shown this summer. One of the 
unique features is the cut-out festoon, 
this consisting of the name FLY- 
TOX in cut-out letters, in the center 
of which is a book cut-out, the famous 
Fly-Tox Dictionary of Uses. The 
crepe paper work is done in Flame 


- Red and French Blue, and the fin- 


ished display presents its message in 
an unusually effective manner. 





This company had previously en- 
deavored to get its display material 
used merely by sending it to the 
dealers, but it was impossible to get 
any definite report of the number of 
displays installed, although it was 
realized that not all the displays 
mailed out would be used. This sec- 
tional campaign just concluded 
through the Bureau is to act as a test 
of the centralized method of display 
installation through local display ser- 
vices, and a careful check will be 
made of increased sales results. We 
feel sure that this advertiser will 
quickly learn the greater value of the 
Bureau method, and will in the future 


| use it almost exclusively. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Display Service for Nationa] 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F, ALTMAN & SON 
415 S. Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 











COVER 


TEXAS 


The Responding Lone Star 
Territory Through the 
Texas Display Service 

No. 8 Laurel Ave., 








BEAUMONT :: TEXAS 
G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 
BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 





Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 





Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that you would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 


deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a bigger 


business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. 


Send your; 


displays over the ocean of business in a dreadnought, 
where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely at 
their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in ‘the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 
costs tremendously. 





Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 
cost or obligation. 





Executive Offices 








Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 


STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 31st Street 


W. A. Stark, Manager 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering fhe Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 
WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 

George E. Dugdale, Manager 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 





MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 





CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel. J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 
Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 





AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Your 
Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE 

534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 


1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. - 


H. B. Lapham, Manager 
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Nation’s Best Vie In Clock Contest 


Department Stores and Jewelry Shops Lead in Number of Awards, But 
a Hardware Displayman Carries Off the Chief Prize 


3y W. S. HAYES 


Secretary-Treasurer, Clock Manufacturers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ye? 


UDGES of the display contest for 1928 being con- 
ducted by the Clock Manufacturers’ Association 
have announced the winners of the special seasonal 
awards for displays made during May-June of this 
year—the time when clock and watch retailers capitalized 
the anniversary, graduation and wedding demand period. 
In addition to these natural sales stimulating factors, it was 
the time of the year when young and old turned to the out- 
doors requiring the sports watches made by the members of 
the association, alarm clocks, traveling clocks, and other 
clocks for the summer apartments and residences to keep 











the commuters on time and not to disturb the regular clocks 
in each room of the year-round home in city apartments and 
houses. 

The beauty and character of the windows illustrated in 
photographs submitted for the May-June contest was par- 
ticularly gratifying to the judges and the association. It 
showed that retailers everywhere are awakening to the need 
of proper displays of clocks and watches. Increased sales 


. are bound to result, and we will find clock and watch dis- 


plays winning more of the prizes and awards in general dis- 
play contests. Many more awards are to be made by the 
association for displays in August— 
September and in November—De- 
cember and for pictures of displays 
made at any time in 1928. 

George F. Hauber, display man- 
ager of Emigh-Winchell Hard- 
ware Co., Sacramento, Calif., was 
awarded first prize for exceptional 
ingenuity and originality in drapes 
and displays of small units, creation 
of splendid large display material 
from ideas given in manufacturer’s 
small dealer helps in stores of lim- 
ited display facilities. C. Lenhart, 
of the window display department 
of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
N. J., took second prize with a very 
beautiful display in the modernistic 
trend, niches in the, background 
featuring most effectively individual 
units, while Everett W. Quintrell, 
display manager for the Elder & 
Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio, won 
the third prize through an original 
presentation of the comparison of 
time in cities of the world and the 
advantages of American clocks as 
time keepers. 

The judges made seven other spe- 
cial cash awards because of the ex- 
ceptional merit and skill shown for 
the’ reasons assigned in each case. 
One was given R. M. Angell, New 
York Power & Light Corporation, 
Schenectady, N. Y., for three dis- 
plays showing exceptional artistic 
arrangement, with splendid back- 
grounds and tie-ups with manufac- 
turers’ national advertising. 

A second went to A. Donahue, 
of the window display department 





RUNNING THE GAMUT—Suc- 
cessful entries in the contest ran the 
gamut of variety. George F. Hau- 
ber, Emigh-Winchell Hardware Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., fascinated the 
judges with a crowded watch win- 
dow; C. Lenhart, Bamberger’s, 
Newark, took second prize with a 
modernistic trim, and Everett 
Quintrell, Elder’s, Dayton, Ohio, 
came in third with a play on time 
about the globe. 
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of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J., for a fine window and 
handling of background, well thought out, show excellent 
team work of display organization under supervision of 
H. H. Littell, display manager of this store, whose display- 
men submitted two very excellent windows, the other one 
winning second award in the May-June contest. 

Glen Coffeen, Los Angeles, Calif., won another with a 
window for alarms and watches made at United Cigar Store 
No. 2929 at Sixth and Hill Streets, Los Angeles. Henry 
Greenbaum, Hartford, Conn., was similarly rewarded for a 
good sales display made for David Shuman, display man- 
ager of the Beacon Drug Co., Hartford. This proved a 
splendid tieup and use of manufacturer’s sales helps, artis- 
tically arranged in the limited space of drug store windows. 

W. H. Mathews, jeweler, Huntington, W. Va., received 
a special award for originality of ideas in two good displays 
in a low background window with other limited: display 
facilities. 

Amanda M. Combs, Singer’s Jewelry Co., Peoria, IIl., 
received an award for an excellent series of four displays 
during May-June, including one interior, showing a great deal 
of originality and thought, artistically and tastefully ar- 
ranged. The snapshots were artistically set up and the story 
told of each display. Larger commercial photographs would 
undoubtedly have brought out the merit and striking features 
of this lady’s display skill. Albert S. Samuels Co., jewelers, 
San Francisco, Calif., turned out a most unusual and striking 
set piece center with clocks artistically arranged in good 
variety. This display was made both in their San Francisco 
and Oakland stores, under the supervision of H. C. Van 
Allen, their director of displays. 

A Schiefer Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., display, made 
by their decorator, Raymond Clark, in a non-background 
window of the Gas and Electric Building, Rochester, also 
earned a special award. Had there been more of a bank of 
palms on the right, or, instead of palms, screens on both 
sides to eliminate refrigerator and store interior from win- 
dow vista, this display might have won a higher award. 
Artistic merit and skill deserves at least a special award. 

Certificates of merit have also been awarded by the judges 
to the following entrants in the May-June Seasonal Display 
contest: Sterchi Bros. and Fowler, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Brodegaard Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb.; Leghorn & Thomas, 
Inc., New Britain, Conn.; Uren’s, West Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada; H. J. Heimberger, Columbus, Ohio; Earl O. Ster- 
zer, George Sterzer & Sons, sec Ohio, and Homer W. 
Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 

All photographs of entrants in this May-June contest are 
eligible and will be considered by the judges in their respec- 
tive classes for the general awards for 1928 displays which 
will be made after January 15, 1929, closing date for entries. 

Photographs of August-September windows for the sea- 
sonal awards must be received at the association office not 
later than October 15, 1928. Other details and rules of the 
contest on request to the Clock Manufacturers’ Association, 
644 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Stage Autumn Neckwear Contest 


Sponsors of “Father's Day’ Offer $1,000 in Prizes for 
Windows Installed During Fall Event 


POLLeWING successful promotion of Spring Neckwear 

Week and Father’s Day, the Associated Neckwear Indus- 
tries -is reviving Autumn Neckwear Week. This fall sales 
campaign has been set for the period beginning September 22 
and continuing to and including September 29, and a prize 
window display contest will be conducted coincidentally 
therewith. 

A display contest with twenty prizes totaling $1,000 will 
be staged. This will be open to all merchants and display- 
men in the United States and Canada. No entry blanks are 
necessary. A window photograph is the only requisite. Cut 
silk underwear must be exclusively featured and a card 
directing attention to “Autumn Neckwear Week” must be 
prominently displayed. 
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New! 
Modern! 


Fixtures with character and extra- 
ordinary charm. Built harmoniously 
for any display . . . . developed in 


MAPLE AND WALNUT 








COMBINATION 


ONLIL-WA 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Order now for your Fall opening dis- 
plays. No time to lose. Get Catalog 
No. 14 from us today . . ..no obligation. 


The Onli-wa Fixture Co. 


Dept. DW 
St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O. 
Chicago Office: Display Mart. 
7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 


New York Office: Display Center 
1440 Broadway 


Sl ll 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 




















Modern Art Fixtures 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
209 WEST 37TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








New Mirror Torn Table 


Marvelously beautiful, wonder‘ully effective, six “jiffy” 
changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
ments, rent trial,-cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


"ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 




















[Improve Display Windows 50% 


Send Glass Sizes for Estimate 
Designs and Ne 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO, 160 N.Wells St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 





































































quickly as possible. 





HEN our hair dressing and beauty shop was opened 
a few months back, one of the problems which the 


to the attention of the women of Columbus as 
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Spotlighting a New Beauty Shop 


August, 1928 


Displaymen Are Called Into Action to Focus Attention on New 
Department With Windows and Properties for a Novel Show 


By ROBERT M. DAVIS | 


Display Manager, Morehouse-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio 


so well for publicity purposes as a show, and so it was that 
our executives hit upon the plan of staging a “Hair Style 
store necessarily faced was bringing its facilities Review.” This was planned to be an exposition of the 
latest models and coiffures demonstrated by models who 


Now it is axiomatic that nothing serves could do credit to the styles. 





It was not difficult to find them. A few 
glances around the store and it was certain 
that Morehouse-Marten’s staff possessed 
pulchritude of an order that would win the 
praise of the most astute critics of feminine 
beauty. Moreover, the staff of the beauty 
shoppe was able on its own behalf to muster 
an exceedingly attractive group of girls. 

So the plans were laid and advertising 
and display departments went to work with 
a will to smooth the way for the show. To 
us fell the task of preparing the stage and 
arranging the details of the spectacle, as 
well as designating the costumes. More- 
over, we were asked to install a window 
tying up directly with the performances and 
advertising the new shops. 

What transpired is very well recorded in 
the issuevof “The Co-Worker,” Morehouse- 
Marten’s house organ, that chronicled the 
event. In this Cecelia Henke wrote: 

“The stage setting was very pretty. Pale 
green voile curtains were stretched from the 
dressing room to the entrance on stage, and 
on either side of the entrance was an attrac- 
tive poster which formed an archway for 
the models to pass through, and on either 
side of this archway hung a curtain of gold 
metal cloth. 

“Geraldine Ewing, who acted as page, 
announcing each model as they were pre- 
sented and the style of hair dress each 
model showed, looked very clever in a white 
Pierrette suit trimmed in black. 

“Helen Derry, representing the old-fash- 
oned girl, was the first model to appear. 
Her abundant, rich black hair was parted in 
the middle and drawn back plainly over the 
ears and fastened in a large knot at the 
nape of her neck. She looked quite charm- 
ing and quaint in her yellow taffeta gown, 
which came almost to her ankles. 

“Beulah Syfert, in her fair blondness 
and her ever-ready smile, came next. She 
looked lovely in the curl and swirl which 
she presented. She wore a rose pink 
georgette gown which emphasized the 
loveliness of her hair. Ethel Myers suc- 
ceeded her, and, needless to say, was 
very beautiful in a green velvet evening 
dress. She covered her own lovely hair 





CAUSE AND EFFECTS—At the top is a 
view of the new Morehouse-Martens hair 
and beauty shop, and below a group of the 
models from the shop and store staff who 
took part in the hair show with which the 
department was popularized. At the base 
is one of the windows used by Mr. Davis 
in directing attention to the unit. 
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with a blonde wig. Marjorie Walters, in a black velvet sleeve- 
less gown, wearing a gray waved transformation, was hardly 
recognizable, but she was most fascinating in her new role and 
the orchid ostrich ‘fan she carried was a most becoming con- 
trast with her “gray hair.” Glenna Lilly looked very sweet 
and girlish portraying the hide-a-bob hair dress, and wearing 
a flowered, sleeveless georgette dress of bouffant style. Waunita 
Dull showed the halo style hair dress, and the pretty green 
georgette dress she wore, bouffant style, showed her auburn 
hair and brown eyes to good advantage. Maxine Urban, of 
the Beauty Salon, presented a pretty contrast when she ap- 
peared in a bright red georgette dress, silver trimmed, carry- 
ing a red feather fan. She showed the new Hollywood curl, 
which was most becoming and girlish, and to be preferred by 
the younger set. Frances Dixon, also from the Beauty Salon, 
was bewitchingly sweet in the curly cluster, which left one ear 
exposed. Miss Kraft, also of the Beauty Salon staff, was 
equally sweet and charming in the comely waves. Ruth Hintz, 
formerly of the jewelry department, also looked very nice in 
the beautifully dark waved transformation which she wore. 
It was most becoming to her type and added dignity to her 
height. Last, but not least, Mrs. Gertrude Campbell was pre- 
sented. We all know her by her sweet, charming ways, and 
she was indeed fascinating in the beautiful gray-white trans- 
formation with puffs. She wore a beautiful black and ‘white 
evening gown and wrap, which she modeled to perfection. 

“Each presentation of the review was closed with all of the 
girls promenading from the stage one after the other through 
the audience in the same order in which they were first pre- 
sented.” 





Novelty is the Tonic for Staleness 

(Continued from page 29) 
a single photograph were employed, and copies of these were 
placed at right and left in each display. The Democratic con- 
vention at Houston, about to convene, was, at the time, a 
theme of common interest, and Truly Warner’s capitalization 
of the attention focussed upon the Smith candidacy was an 
outstanding example of converting current events to the mer- 
chandiser’s advantage. 

The William H. Block Co., of Indianapolis, continued to 
lead in modernist men’s wear trims as the result of the pains- 
taking effort which Display Manager Roeder is pouring upon 
them. An example is the window of shirts shown here, ex- 
hibiting a huge background screen painted in futurist style. 
Eccentric torcheres add to the attractiveness of the compo- 
sition, 

Merchandising problems are as acute in Europe as on this 
side of the Atlantic, and it is interesting to note the schemes 
used by the Continental retailers in intriguing public interest 
in their wares. Gunther Thaer, a noted display critic, who 
conducts departments on the subject in a number of German 
trade papers, contributes plans for a couple of trims to the 
current issue of “Der Manufakturist” that are worth careful 
study. While summer is rapidly waning and the plans that he 
favors will not be of much value to the average retailer, there 
are elements of appeal in his settings that should suggest 
adaptations for autumn and winter selling. 

A scheme for a display of -raincoats as prepared by Herr 
Thaer uses figures representing every member of the house- 
hold. Along the valance he uses an eye-catching placard. 
“Zum Wochenend”—“For Week Ends ;” “4 Sonnabend. Wird 
es regnen ?”—“Saturday the 4th—Will it rain?’ Well, will it? 
The passer doesn’t know, and if he happens to be planning a 
week end outing the display hits him squarely between the eyes. 
He may need a raincoat for the occasion. His impulse is to 
provide for emergencies by buying a raincoat then and there. 

And then there is a sister display that tackles vacation 
business less strenuously but with greater latitude. It is pre- 
pared for the small store whose window must show a. wide 
range of merchandise. “Was brauchen sie zum Wochenend” 
—‘‘What do you need for the week end?”—is the phrasing 
at the top of the background. At one side is a raincoat sur- 
mounted by a card reading, “Fur regen”—“For rain”’—and 


opposite is a beach robe appearing under a card, “Fur Sonne’””’ 


—“For fair weather.” 
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more wax figures 


the modem chorus proves that beauty pays 


Twenty-five years ago Flo Ziegfeld startled the theat- 
rical world with his famous Flora Dora Chorus—an inno- 
vation that for the first time showed as many as twenty- 
five beautiful girls in one chorus. 


The great crowds that flocked to see this chorus proved 
that beauty pays. Today, theatrical producers profit by 
this lesson and have choruses of 100 girls or more—and 
still beauty pays. 


Twenty years ago merchants used ordinary dummies in 
their windows. Today, the progressive merchants use 
only the finest wax mannequins—those of Pierre Imans— 
many of them—to display and sell their pretty garments. 


Past experience, on every hand, unquestionably proves 
that beauty pays. Pierre Imans’ Wax Mannequins 
produce additional profits because they are incompara- 
ably modern with true-to-life grace and charm. They 
are strikingly effective—the creations of a master. 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 


Established 1869 


235 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 1440 BROADWAY 


Euntis-Leger Fixture Fo 


SOLE. DISTRIBUTORS. IN U.S. A. 
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Do Passers Buy or Merely Go By? 


What Jewelry Dealer Must Do to Energize His Windows—Practical 





Schemes for Insuring Public Interest and Greater Sales 


By RAYMOND HAY 
Display Manager,, C. M. Hay Co., €oshocton, Ohio 


(From an Address to the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Association) 


OU want to sell more goods this year than last 
year, don’t you? When you go back home, 
stand outside your store, before you even 
enter, and take a good long look at your 

present displays. See them through the eyes of a 
casual passerby. Then ask yourself, “What idea is in 
there to make the display attractive to Mrs. Jones, who 
Ys on her way to the department store to buy linens for 
someone’s wedding present? What is there to stop Mr. 
Brown as he passes by to purchase a new pair of golf 
knickers? What will ever prevent Mrs. Green from 
getting to the furniture store for that ship’s model for 
her mantel. Does Mr. Smith know that doing without 
cigars or cigarettes for just a week will buy that em- 
blem button? When Mrs. Perkins goes shopping for 
bridge prizes, does she realize that your offerings will be 
appreciated long after the perfumes, hosiery and hand- 
kerchiefs are gone? Or is she afraid to come in, not 
knowing that you wouldn’t be bothered at all to have 
her look around? When Johnnie buys a present for his 
girl, is it books, candy and flowers, or have you some- 
thing nicer to offer him through your displays?” 

Listen to the remarks of the pedestrians who stop 
and notice their comments on your display. Do they say, 
‘Pretty window” and pass on, or do they stop and say, 
“That's what I need?” 

Think of the thousands of dollars that are spent on 
backgrounds and special scenes for a moving picture, 
and how some little effect can ruin it all. Does this 





Moonlight, 


Romance 








hold true of your windows? Does the overhead light- 
ing glare in your customers ’eyes? Is the inside of the 
window glass dirty? How about the floor and back- 
ground—are they clean, or do they detract from the 
display? Do the colors of your silk and velvet drapes 
harmonize, or is there a clash?) Are they faded and 
wrinkled? Are the display fixtures up to date? Is 
the stock clean and attractive ? 

Most jewelry store windows look the same, year in 
and year out. They are changed every weck, of course, 
but the same type of display is used every time, over 
and over, until the merchandise seems to have found a 
sort of final resting place. May it rest in peace. Noth- 
ing will ever disturb it there. Not so long ago we could 
buy some goods, rent a room, announce what we had 
to sell, put some of the stuff in the window, and the 
customers would rush in. The man who is content with 
that plan today will starve to death. Conditions have 
changed. In this day of intense competition the mere 
putting a little of everything you have for sale in your 
window is not enough. 

The old conglomerate window with the wide variety 
of various articles is now almost extinct, as the general 
country store, with its open bins of salt, sugar and 
onion seeds. 

The jeweler used to be looked up to as a dealer in 
the ultimate—with the prestige of his diamond rings 
to back him up. Now the automobile dealers are mak- 
ing the large unit sales and enjoy the large volume of 
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business that we should have. People are like sheep; 
they follow the leaders. If it is the thing for men to 
wear wedding rings and for them to wear sport strap 
watches on the golf links, but not for dress affairs, we 
jewelers will benefit accordingly. If we stay awake 
and keep just ahead of the fashions, the crowd will 
instinctively follow our advice, and we jewelers will 
not be forced to run the risk of changing styles that are 
unfavorable, such as the present deplorable absence of 
cuff buttons and scarf pins, necklaces and brooches. 
There is more to the jewelry business than diamonds 
and watches, yet we are letting the rest drift away from 
us. We are losing out and the other fellows are getting 
all the gravy, while we repair watches and worn out 
junk. 

You can show hundreds of people by means of an 
educational window what you could only personally tell 
toa few. Let them know you are awake, and customers 
will recognize you as an authority and will come to you 
for advice. 

Not taking the fullest advantage of your window 
space is like paying for a newspaper advertisement and 
running a blank page. If all stores were built with 
solid brick fronts and no windows, you would have to 
use newspaper advertising to tell the character of your 
store. But the minute you unveil your window, you 
show and tell to everyone the exact character of your 
store. 

To be more successful these days you must use your 
displays to express your store’s individuality, in order 
to make it.stand out above the department stores and 
chains. Ask yourself what message of character you 
want to put over with your displays, and tell yourself 
frankly—do they succeed ? 


If a department store can afford to spend two begs: 
dred dollars on one display background featuring cheap 
costume jewelry, surely we can afford to pay twenty 
dollars to brighten a special diamond display of jewels 
worth thousands. 

Do you realize what a direct bearing your displays 
have upon your salespeople in your store? Drab dis- 
plays have never pepped up salesmen nor put enthusi- 
asm into a sales talk. Windows should be friendly, not 
cold. Get away from black, unless you are running a 
morgue. Why suggest that your store is dead? Put 
some life into it. You know what color has meant to 
the automobile industry. Profit by their example. A 
colorful window display is like a pretty girl—it cheers 
and helps make the surroundings more beautiful. 

Let your windows reflect a friendly smile. It should 
send out a warm and cordial greeting and show the soul 
of folks within. 

Take a tip from your salesmen. Do they just show 
articles without telling about them or explaining why 
the customers should buy them? Do they spread out 
rings, watches and glassware all at once before your 
customer? No. Then why not use the same successful 
plan in your displays, and start them to really working. 
Modernize them—concentrate on one article, idea, or 
group at a time. The Japanese say that a single rose 
is even more beautiful when placed in a silver vase. 
That is the idea back of modern display. * 
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| Good Window Trims 
Mean More Profit 
for You! | 


Attractive trims sell more mer- 
Trims of beau- 
Tuttle Crinkle 
Crepe are easy to install. Its 
strength, stretch, fineness of crepe, 


chandise for you. 
tiful, attractive 


and wide selection of colors make 
Crinkle Crepe a paper extremely 
easy to work with. 


Send for sample folds. 
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APPLETON. 


eSs Co. 


WISCONSIN 





















WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and _ interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
Bl Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street # 











@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and draw with pencil pen or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. The Brischograph sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
1576%4 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, O. 








USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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Youngsters anda Pony Turn the Trick 


Vision of Childhood Pleasures Brings Burst of Spring Business That 
Gilded Merchandise Displays Could Not Entice 


UMAN interest windows always pull for the 
very good reason that they mirror life in 
varying vicissitudes, bringing out its beauty 
and its pathos, sketching its bright spots 

and its drabness. Or they may delve into humility for 
exposition of the charm and wholesomeness of sim- 
plicity, or urge the spectator to greater heights of at- 
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tainment by revelation of the artistry and craftsman- 
ship of architect and painter, of smith and weaver, 
of costumer and tailor. 

They have a very practical side. When other de- 
vices fail they often prove the sorcerers that turn an 
unresponding public into buyers. Ralph Shea found 
them thus last spring when inclement weather mocked 
his opening windows and caused 
the executives of Stern & 
Mann’s, Canton, Ohio, with 
whom he is connected, to cast 
about for means to spur the 
demand for seasonable goods 
whose sale had been minimized 
by chilly winds and gray skies. 

“Our spring opening win- 
dows were all done in the mod- 
ernist style which has swept the 
country,” Shea says ,in com- 
menting on the episode. “AlI- 
though these windows were in, 
the weather was anything but 
springlike, and, of course, busi- 
ness was affected to some ex- 
tent. 

“When a couple of nice 
days came along the ‘boss’ 
called me up and said, ‘Let’s see 
what you can give us in the way 
of a spring window, one that is 
out of the ordinary and that will 
make ’em stop and look.’ That 
was the order ,and that very 
afternoon I got my idea. 

“In passing a large house, 
the grounds of which occupy an 
entire block, I noticed some chil- 
dren playing with a pony and a 
dog. One little girl was helping 
another to mount the pony for 
her turn to ride, while another 
girl held the pony. A dog 
barked at its heels. Since it was 
spring vacation week in the 
schools and the week before 
Easter, as well as a_ perfect 





VIBRANT WITH LIFE—Human 
interest windows grip the heart as 
well as the eye. Ralph Shea’s “kid- 
dies” in the upper scene were so 
natural that they charmed the 
mothers of the community; Paul 
Hamlin’s Father’s Day trim tugged 
at the affections of the sons and 
daughters among the passers, while 
H. H. Tarrasch’s bridge trim car- 
ried appeal to all card. fans. 
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spring day, I thought, ‘Here’s the scene for the window 
the boss wants.’ , 

“To get the material to carry out the scene, we went 
into the woods, chopped down a real tree and then 
pinned and strung artificial leaves to its branches and 
loaded them with apple blossoms. The pony was made 
by the Old King Cole Papier Mache Company, which 
is located‘in our city. 

“The window proved to be the attraction desired. 
The refreshing play upon childhood’s pleasure, the 
faithful observance of details and the bright, sunshiny 
atmosphere of the setting produced a reaction that mer- 
chandise in ultra-beautiful surroundings had not been 
able to arouse.” 

The sentiment that has made Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day successful wells up out of the tenderness 
and affection of family life. To testify to the merit of 
parenthood, to its trials and cares and sacrifices that 
youth may have its chance, is an opportunity which all 
of normal qualities gladly embrace. In the merchan- 
dising which accompanies these holidays, the usual 
windows are discarded in favor of human interest dis- 
plays that emphasize the relation of parent and child 
and permit full play upon the heartstrings. 


Of such a type was a window designed by Paul 
Hamlin ,display manager for Oransky’s, Des Moines, 
that caught the fancy of his public. Against permanent 
wood backgrounds Hamlin set up a fitted window frame 
whose panes were tastefully curtained. Through the 
window a small girl posed in the center of the fore- 
ground could glimpse “dad” tranquilly smoking as he 
read his evening paper. It was only a painting dropped 
behind the window frame, but its gray-haired figure in 
the easy chair jolted many a spectator out of compla- 
cency and brought him in to purchase cut silk ties for 
“Dad’s Day.” 


When the Stix, Baer & Fuller Company secured 


Milton Work for a series of lectures on bridge, Dis- 
play Manager H. H. Tarrasch was quick to put in a 
human interest display tying up with Work’s advent. 
And Tarrasch caught the spirit of the game and infused 
his display with a muffled hilarity that provided a lot 
of laughs for viewers. Four cut-out figures, placed on 
a ledge at the back of the window, with a huge hand of 
cards above their heads, proved the attraction. On the 
floor was a card table flanked by wing exhibits of cards 
and favors. 


There was an air of suppressed merriment and an 
imputation of whole-hearted bantering about the cut- 
out figures that gripped spectators. No one could look 
on the scene without appreciation of the fun which the 
inarticulate players were so evidently enjoying. This 
quality, coupled: with the naturalness of the players’ 
poses, gave the window a zest that assured its advertis- 
ing effectiveness. 





GERMAN PRESIDENT VISITS LONDON 
Bruno Seydel, display manager for Michels & Cie, Ber- 
lin silk house, and president of the German Association of 
Window Decorators, was in London during June promoting 
the International Congress and the Shoe Window Show, 
which are to be held at -Leipzig in October. 
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New Departments 


Easily Made Attractive 
With | : 


Cornell 


Panelized Timber 





For adding interest to your 
Gift Section, or other sections 
displaying small articles, could 
anything be more delightful 
than a little cottage similar to 
the one shown here? 


Use Cornell—the all-wood 
fibre board that cuts and saws 
like clean new lumber. It is 
especially adaptable to Cutawl 
work; and the varnish-sized 
surface provides a_ splendid 
base for paint or any type of 
decoration. 


Try Cornell on your next 
display production. Your 
lumber dealer can supply your 
needs, or write direct to us for 
free samples and further infor- 
mation. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 No. State St. Chicago 
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At the top is the entry by Nissen’s, Port Clinton, Ohio, fol- 
lowed by J. H. Everett’s display for Parker’s, Davenport, 
Iowa; the “sheik” trim at Ober’s, Lawrence, Kansas, by 
G. D. Lovett, and H. L. Braudis’ capital prize winner for 
Rothschild’s, Oklahoma City, appear below. 
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Plea of Health 


Convincing 


Judges in ‘Arnold Glove-Grip Shoe Contest 
Hand Prizes to Displaymen Stressing Foot 
Comfort—Braudis Heads Class for Profes- 
stonals—Lollar and Crow Capture Awards 
for Small Town and Exclusive Agency 
Classifications. 


Y emphasizing the health features of Arnold Glove- 

Grip Shoes and bringing the statement of one of 

Oklahoma City’s foremost physicians into the dis- 

play to support his contentions, Harold L. Braudis, 
display manager for Rothschild’s, won the department’ store 
capital prize in the national contest instituted by the Arnold 
Shoe Company in November, 1927, 

In announcing this test of window skill and sales power, 
the Arnold Company stipulated that it was to be open to all 
dealers and exclusive Glove-Grip stores. Prizes were to be 
offered in three classifications, a hundred dollars being set 
aside for each of them, and divided into three prizes. Fifty 
dollars were to be given for the best display, thirty dollars for 
the next best, and twenty dollars for the third. 

Braudis carried off the top prize with a conventional win- 
dow which received all of its punch from a two-panel placard 
appearing in the center of the background. On one side were 
illustrations of the Glove-Grip shoe, with an explanation of its 
relation to the shape of the human foot. On the other s de 
was a reproduction of a letter from Dr. W. M. Chadwick, an 


orthopedic specialist, who explained why he prescribed the. 


shoe for patients. 

Everett Quintrell, display manager for Elder & Johnston, 
Dayton, Ohio, won second prize with a modern setting bring- 
ing out many of the pedic benefits derivable from the wear of 
Glove-Grip shoes. The third prize went to Earl T. Helms, 
display manager for the Palace Clothing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

H. D. Lollar, displayman for the Arthur Caddell Company, 
Paris, Texas, headed the class devoted to stores where dis- 
plays are handled by proprietors or clerks, with G. D. Lovett, 
display manager for Ober’s, of Lawrence, Kansas, a close 
second and W. P. Butler, Jr., of the W. P. Butler Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. ,third. Mr. Lollar’s window stressed health fea- 
tures which the contest judges apparently regarded as the most 
effective sales argument. Lovett, whose work in the clothing 
field has won national attention, swung to the opposite ex- 
treme, pivoting his display on a humorous attraction device. 
Cut-outs of a sleek “sheik” and a short-haired “flapper,” de- 
picted in the style of John Held, were posed at the right of 
the window locked in one of the “catch as catch can’ holds of 
modern dancing. “I could dance forever in Arnold Glove- 
Grip shoes,’ he confides to his slim partner. 

In the contest between trimmers of exclusive Glove-Grip 
shoe stores, G. T. Crow, of Portland, Ore., led the procession, 
with G. G. Cropsey, of the Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop, 
Chicago, in second position. The third prize went to True P. 
Cheney, of the Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop, Pinehurst, 
North Carolina. 

Many of the winners of honorable mention produced win- 
dows of excellent proportion and strong appeal, although, in 
the main, without excessive stress upon health features of the 
shoe. Nissen’s, of Port Clinton, Ohio, who won, mention in 
the small store class, had a notable display, lightly trimmed 
and embellished with a large placard set-piece bearing a shelf 
and panel on which shoes were mounted. Drapes on each side 
relieved the severity of the edges, while balancing stands 
showed single shoes in symmetrical arrangement. 

J. H. Everetts, display manager for the M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport, Iowa who won honorable mention in the depart- 
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ment store class, was entitled to better standing, and would, 
in all probability, have received it had any of the judges been 
displaymen. His entry was a beautiful exhibit with a silver 
cloth background, modernistic fixtures with plastic surfaces, 
and artistic plush hangings. As an attraction device he uses a 
plaque with a motif of leaping kangaroos. A strong atmos- 
phere of quality was thrown around the few shoes displayed, 
creating the sense of value and desirability that is the quest of 
stores handling quality merchandise. A highly colored card in 
the lower background read, “A synopsis of the shoe story-- 
Ease, style, satisfaction—Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes.’ It was 
a terse statement of the sales story, but it was sufficient. 

The complete list of honorable mention awards contains 
the names of the following: 

Department Stores, Clothing Stores and Exclusive Shoe 
Stores Trimmed by Professional Window Trimmers—B. & K. 
Co., Miami, Okla.; The Continental, Boston, Mass.;-L. G. 





Third Prize, Professional Class by E. T. Helms, Kansas City 


Gilbert & Co., Fort Worth, Texas; M. L. Parker Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa; Plymouth Clothing Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Slatts’ 
for Men, Long Beach, Calif.; Speiers’, Lincoln, Neb.; Stand- 
ard Clothing Co., Sioux City, lowa; F. H. Weatherwax Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Department Stores, Clothing Stores and Exclusive Shoe 
Stores Trimmed by Clerk or Proprietor—C. J. Anderson, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Branagan & Punke, Steubenville, Ohio; 
Brownwood Style & Boot Shop, Brownwood, Texas; J. B. 
Byars Co., Dodge City, Kansas; Casey’s Shoe Store, Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Donnelly Boot Shop, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Economy Shoe Store, Tarentum, Pa.; Fischer Shoe Store, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Gallert Shoe Store, Waterville, Me.; Fred 
Geckeler, Independence, Kansas; Hub Shoe Store, Bangor, 
Me.; Cox Shoe Store, Williamsport, Pa.; Jolesch Shoe Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Ira S. Halteman, Canton, Ohio; Ham- 
mons Bros. Clothing Store, Ponca City, Okla.; Jones-Lantz 
Shoe Co., Port Arthur, Texas; Levene’s, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Major & Humphrey, Independence, Mo.; F. H. Markey, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nissen’s, Port Clinton, Ohio; P. F. 
Marron, Santa Barbara, Calif.; J. K. Perry Co., Lockport, 
N. Y.; Rinker & Rinker, Akron, Ohio; Smith’s Shoe Store, 
Norwich, Conn.; Tilton-Chambers Shoe Store, Centerville, 
Iowa; J. H. Westbrook, Huntingdon, Pa.; P. L. Williams 
Sons, Erie, Pa.; Wingerter Boot Shop, Sharon, Pa.; Zang’s 
Shoe Store, Johnstown, Pa. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Mechanical Dolls 
of All Nations 





R 13 DUTCH DOLLS 


Dutch girl opens and closes eyes, bends forward and 

pours milk from one pail to another. Boy bends 

head down, looks at milk, raises head and rolls eyes. 
Size, 8’ high, 6’6” long, 30” wide. 


The newest introduction by Messmore 
& Damon for the display field. 


This illustration is one of a series of 
dolls typifying various nations. 


Picture the effectiveness of this me- 
chanical doll for your display. 


All are excellent reproductions of the 
countries they represent. 


The doll illustrated measures 6’ 6” long, 
7’ high, 30” wide. 


Send for complete details, 
including photographic ilus- 
trations of other dolls, also 
mechanical displays of every 


description. 
Messmore & Damon 


404-408 West 27th Street 
New York, N Y. 
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Art and the Furniture Decoration 


Why Knowledge of Interior Decoration Is an Asset to the 


Windowman—lInstances of Its Application 


O division of display needs more attention and 
study than furniture, and none is more neg- 
lected. In fact, in many department stores 
the mode of presenting suites is merely 


SANS, 


to place them in the window in as nearly as possible the 
manner that they would be arranged in the average 


‘ home.” As far as consideration of the principles of in- 


terior decoration are concerned, the displayman glosses 


SOREN ORATION t 
oo te 


over their application with the 
argument that they are too tech- 
nical, and that, after all, his 
public couldn’t grasp them or 
understand them. 

Nothing could be more 
erroneous. Interior decoration 
is merely application of the 
principles of art to decoration 
of the home and office, with 
emphasis upon pleasing combi- 
nation of color and form. That 
such a program is useful will 
be conceded by all who regard 
the home as a sanctuary to 
which the tired business man 
and worker may retire at the 
end of a strenuous day. Nor is 
it less ‘important that it shall 
afford a pleasing setting for the 
life and activities of the house- 
wife. Reactions to color are 
instinctive. Even the least in- 
formed know that green is rest- 
ful and that red is infuriating. 
Proper combination of other 
basic colors is not so _ well 
known, and it is because of the 
professional decorator’s ac- 
quaintance with their balance 
and blending that his services 
are in demand. 

When the furniture display- 
man presents his goods he should 
seek to present them under the 
most favorable conditions. The 
spectator may not realize what 
impels interest in the display, 
but if it is handled with the skill 


‘and science which is expected 


of professional exploiters of 
merchandise he will find about 





WINNING SUMMER TRIMS— 
William Helfrich, Steifel Bros. & 
Co., won a prize of $25 at the I. A. 
D. M. convention in June wih the 
top display. The center by A. A. 
Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, signalized arrival of 
the canning season; the base, by E. 
P. Lavin, Yowell-Drew Co., Or- 
lando, Fla., was another convention 
demonstration. 
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it a charm that interests and allures him. Such a re- 
sult is possible only when the designer of furniture 
windows understands the principles of home deco- 
ration and the effects of light. 

The living room which William Helfrich, of Steifel 
Bros., Salina, Kansas, installed at the I. A. D. M. con- 


a 


me 





A Display by W. J. Daly, General Electric Co., Cleveland 
vention was a very good example of the effectiveness 
of good color combinations. The suite was upholstered 
in a fairly dark tone of green velour, while the cushions 
were covered in a contrasting shade of green damask 
with alternating red and green stripes. The red stripes 
were very light, thus avoiding risk of clashing with the 
general color scheme. The floor covering was a rug in 
a color combination closely related to the tones of the 
suite. The pictures, the screen over the fireplace and 





By McLeod Studios for Flint & Horner Co., New York City 
the lamp shades were in harmonizing hues, standing out 
nicely against the cream-colored backgrounds. 

When Andrew A. Matzer, display manager for the 
F. & R. Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio, installed a 
kitchen setting in his big end window at the corner of 
Wall and Towne Street recently, the entire background 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Unusual Attracts 


EFFICIENCY DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Are 
UNUSUAL 
high-class 
Flexible 
Full of Service 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co. 


BEDFORD, OHIO 
































Ask the Man Who Buys Here! 
Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 


Specialize on all art and show-card supplies for 
Window Display Work. 

Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 
Crepe Paper—Panei Paper. 

Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 


Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 
314 West 42nd Street New York City 























GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 
Erect Pile teresting display fab- 


50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. 


156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 







































Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 





S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
155 Stimson Ave, Est. 1899 Detroit, Mich, 





Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 
“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 

HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 


112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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HE theory of apprenticeship as 
the best method of learning a 
business, trade or profession is 
sound and is still strongly en- 
irenched in the display profession. 

Occasionally we read, or perhaps we 
see it demonstrated) that some person 
who never served an apprenticeship has 
invaded a field well filled with aspiring 
and perspiring apprentices, stepped over 
their heads and landed a job near the 
top. Upon investigation we find that the 
unusual man who gained such recognition 
and made so rapid a rise may not have 
known all about the technicalities of the 
profession he entered, but he did have an 
outstanding idea or some knowledge 
which could be applied in the new field 
of endeavor for the improvement of work 
done in that field. 

But the theory of apprenticeship is 
still good and wholesome and is the best 
known method of déveloping thoroughly 
capable men. 

It was to demonstrate his idea that 
a closer coordination between advertising 
and window display could produce a 
better sales volume that induced Edmund 
C. Bechtold, now at the head of his own advertising agency— 
Edmund C. Bechtold and Associates, of Portland, Ore.—to 
undertake the dual role of advertising and display manager 
of one of Portland’s leading furniture stores. 

The resignation of the display manager offered the oppor- 
tunity to test the theory, even though it meant an almost 
double quota of duties. Thus it was that Bechtold reversed 
the situation which so many displaymen desire to create. In- 
stead of graduating from the display field into the advertising 
profession, Bechtold took a post-graduate course in advertis- 
ing by engaging in “a shop apprentice course” of practical 
window trimming and assuming the responsibilities of win- 
dow and floor display. 

A previous study of art and a thorough knowledge of in- 
terior decoration proved a splendid starting point in his par- 
ticular line—furniture. But it was in testing the established 
principles of merchandising and selling by dramatizing them 
through the instrumentality of the windows that the greatest 
lessons of display were learned. 

By coordination or elimination of advertising and display 
programs it was possible to determine the exact “pulling 
power” of ads not backed up with displays of the goods ad- 
vertised. On the other hand, Bechtold frequently tested the 
merchandising power of his windows by displaying unadver- 
tised goods. 

Just as in every ad there are preferred positions, so dis- 
playmen have determined through experimentation or arbi- 
trary opinion that certain windows have greater attraction 
and selling value. 

By means of detailed and accurate records of the cost- 
accounting variety, Bechtold was able to prove to his own 
satisfaction and that of his associates what the cost of selling 
various advertised and unadvertised articles amounted to. 
The system included a careful check of daily sales slips by 
articles so as to ferret out the number of individual sales 
and the value of the sales of each article advertised or dis- 





(The bivgraphical sketch of Mr. Bechtold is the fortyfifth of a series 
now in process of publication) 








EDMUND BECHTOLD 
Edmund Bechtold & Associates 
Portland, Ore. 


played. Due to his position as advertising 
manager, Bechtold knew definitely the 
cost of each article, conditions under 
which it was bought, and the reason for 
selecting the particular plan by which it 
was merchandised. In this way, most of 
the guess work as to the value and merits 
of the two types of advertising—news- 
paper and window—was eliminated. 

That the results of this three years’ 
experiment with a unified advertising and 
display department were satisfactory and 
highly educational is proven by Bechtold’s 
very active participation in both the Port- 
land Display Men’s Club, of which he is 
president (having been re-elected for a 
second term in that position, even after 
he severed his connection with the retail 
selling field), and in the Advertising Club 
of Portland, in which he is serving as a 
director for a second year. 

In Bechtold’s opinion, based on the re- 
sults of his experiences, a closer coordi- 
nation of the advertising and display 
fields is absolutely imperative. He be- 
lieves that, in smaller establishments, both 
departments could well be grouped to- 
gether, for are not the functions of both 
to merchandise and sell goods? Bechtold believes that the 
display manager should sit in on all the conferences of 
buyers, merchandising manager and advertising manager. 
That this will ultimately come when the displayman, through 
study and association with leaders in his profession, has 
developed himself into a dominant figure in his firm is Bech- 
told’s absolute conviction. He believes that this can only 
come after all displaymen recognize the large possibilities 
and importance of their work in the merchandising field. 
Displaymen would then cease to regard their profession as 
a mere stepping-stone to a better “job” and proceed to make 
the attainment of the highest place in their own profession 
their goal. Thus they will dignify their present job into a 
profession and establish themselves as authorities in a given 
field of merchandising and advertising as has the direct-mail 
advertising specialist. 


Bechtold has on several occasions demonstrated his sin- 
cere interest in the advancement of the display profession, 
having been particularly active in forming the policies gov- 
erning the Pacific Coast Asociation of Display Men. Last 
year, at the San Francisco convention of that organization, 
he was elected its secretary, but resigned in favor of a 
Canadian brother displayman so that the work of this year’s 
convention could be centralized in Vancouver. 


Though not at present actively engaged in putting in 
window trims, Bechtold’s interest in display work is none 
the less sincere or active. His agency offers both adver- 
tising and display counsel to its clients. And there is little 
doubt that the display counsel is based on the practical ex- 
perience obtained by the “laboratory” method. 


It is not unreasonable to say that only such advertising 
agencies as have on their staff men acquainted with the prob- 
lems of display through actual experience can give adequate, 
useful and economical advice on problems referring to win- 
dow displays, which differ as greatly from related branches 
of advertising as medicine differs from surgery. 
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Merits of the Traveling Display 


(Continued from page 23) 


too, has been but little expense. The average user of travel- 
ing displays would not be forced to cope with this situation, 
although, if he did, it should not present a difficult problem to 
solve. There have been times when it has been necessary to 
make repairs on displays through damage in transit, but the 
occasions have been rare. This usually means the re-covering 
of a panel or repainting of a portion of the display. While I 
cannot state definitely just what the figure for repairs and 
alterations amounts to, I: believe that it does not exceed 5 per 
cent of the original cost of the unit. That’s a very modest 
figure, isn’t it? 

Some advertisers are frightened by the idea that the dis- 
plays will not “stand the gaff.” We have numerous displays 
which were built two years ago and which are still in active 
use. Of course, this condition is only assured through proper 
attention to design, packing and shipping. All our displays 
are so constructed. that they “knock down,” and, of course, 
there is less chance of damage in transit, and displays of this 
character take a lower freight rate than do displays which are 
“set up.” In fact, it is possible to produce almost any type of 
display so that it will “knock down.” The user of the display 
can easily set it up in a few minutes and it.can be just as easily 
be repacked. 


Each of our displays carries a chart which shows how to 
easily unpack and pack the unit, and a photograph of the com- 
pleted display shows how it can be set up. We also remember 
when displays are designed that they must fit in windows of 
several sizes, and they are always made in three units, which 
makes them readily adjustable to these spaces. With the 
unlimited possibilities of size, design and construction, the 
traveling display can be created to feature any product in any 
sized window. 

We have found the traveling display idea so practical that 
we have built elaborate radio show exhibits which are used 
by our fifty-five distributors and many of our dealers. This 
material is furnished on a moderate rental charge, and is 
warmly welcomed. 

Some advertisers are creating displays of the “traveling” 
type and have enlisted the.aid of a display service to install 
them. Of course, this adds to the cost per showing, but the 
same expense must be met if the display service is installing 
the usual trim. I believe I am correct when I say that the right 
type of traveling display will take less time to install than does 
any other type. 

Summarizing the traveling display idea, we must admit the 
truth of these points: 

1. The traveling display is superior to the average display 
help because of the fact that it insures a full window’s show- 
ing. Being more attractive, it increases the value of the win- 
dow circulation, because it stops more people. We must, there- 
fore, admit that it is more to be desired than any other type of 
display help. 

2. Breakage, loss in transit, repairs and reconditioning of 
displays amount to such a low figure that these conditions 
cannot be seriously considered as objections to the adoption of 
the traveling display plans. 

3. Experience has proven that the cost is not only reason- 
able, but actually cheaper than most any other kind of dealer 
display helps, considering the fact that it is superior. 

Theory is very well, but experience usually proves a point. 
We have had two years of experience with traveling displays, 
and while freely admitted that there are obstacles, they are 
easily overcome. As far as the cost of such program is con- 
cerned, in estimating the use that our displays had enjoyed 
during 1927, we found that the actual cost per thousand circu- 
lation was such a ridiculously low figure that we “boosted” it 
when submitting our report for the year. 

At least even the most skeptical of us must admit that the 
traveling display is worthy of serious study. It cannot be 


‘ignored by the wise advertiser, and I am firmly convinced that 


the day is near when a great many advertisers will consider 
their display program incomplete without an adequate amount 
of traveling displays. 
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Orders - Inquiries 





and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List» Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 























FABRICS Particularly | 
Suitable for DISPLAY | 


DRAPONGE 


Fast Color Rayon Shantung 


GLORIANA 


Two-Tone Rayon Crepe 
SATEENS—RAYON ALPACA 


It will pay you to see our samples and prices. Start practicing 
economy now by purchasing at the right source of supply. 


I. M. FRIEDMAN & CO., Inc. 


Converters of Cottons—Rayons, Silk and Cotton 
39-41 Walker Street New York City 
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ATTENTIO 


Merchants and Display Men 
ONLY TWO MORE MONTHS 


Special Circular for June, July and August 
Shows Many 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


illustrating Standard and new design fixtures quoted at ex- 
ceedingly low prices, which will be sold only during these 
three months at the prices quoted in circular. It will pay you 
well to write for this at once, as well as our other catalogues. 


THE CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & 
DISPLAY FIXTURE WORKS 


232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SPECIAL " CHARIESINEWION| 
FEATURES ” ‘Moving og seg a : 























Waves, Falling $ M- Rein, Volcanic Erup- 

now, Kain, in 
FOR } sme Fire, Lightning Flowing Lava, Birds, 
Butterflies, Fi 


WINDOW rEjopicons,  Spotights, 














DISPLAY Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
LIGHTING 244 West 4th St NYC. 
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QUIPMENT DIGEST 


) Fixtures---Show Cases---Store Fronts--- Plans--- 


NewO'Connor Unit Extols Modernism 


Southside Store of Noted Chicago Shoe Chain Develops Into 
Front Rank Example of Architectural Beauty 


HE eleventh unit of the chain of Chicago shoe 

stores operated by the firm of O’Connor & Gold- 

berg was opened on May 12 at Sixty-third and 

Maryland Streets in the busy southside shopping 
district below the Sixty-third Street elevated. Situated just 
a block east of the Cottage Grove surface line, the store is 
in the heart of one of the most busy regional trading dis- 
tricts of the western metropolis. 

In equipment and decoration the new store fitly reflects 
the character of the firm. Daringly beautiful, it is an ad- 
mirable expression of modern art and has been pronounced 
by a famous art critic as America’s finest example of deco- 
ration in the new mode. 

The room is brilliantly lighted by four large fixtures of 
polished metal and etched glass and also by concealed lights 


oe 
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around the cornice, which are reflected from a polished metal 
grille. i 

The floor covering is an ultramarine blue carpet and the 
wall colors blend upward from the same blue to lavender. 
The ceiling is strontian yellow, as are the wall niches used 
for merchandise displays. All the display cases are lined in 
yellow and are lighted brilliantly. Drapes of orange ver- 
milion velvet and mirrors framed in the same color set off 
furniture similarly finished. Each column is faced with four 
large mirrors, and their reflections add to the brilliance of 
the room. 

All of the furniture and fittings were designed by Alex- 
ander Rindskopf, the furniture being conformed to the spirit 
of the architecture and decoration. Chairs are fitted with 
seats upholstered in golden tan leather, and the chairs are 











Modernistic- Decorations, Mirrors and Lighting Fixtures as Seen from the Front of the New Store 
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T’S not the leisurely shopping tour 

of days gone by. Mrs. Smith is in a 
hurry. A hundred and one matters are 
pressing for her attention. 


Where will she buy? 


Every merchant in town is clamoring for 
her attention. Scores of window displays 
are inviting her to stop and buy. 


She'll react quickly to beauty. She'll stop 
at the store most attractive to her. She’ll 
buy where the merchandise is most attract- 


ively displayed. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Mrs. Smith is just one of the millions 
of women shoppers who buy 85 % of 
all merchandise sold in retail stores. 


A Kawneer front will make your store a 
magnet to those hurrying throngs of shoppers. 


Kawneer has created for just that purpose 
a new store front — outstandingly beautiful 
in design — powerful in sales appeal. You 
need it. 

J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS AND JOS. H. MARSHALL, 
two of America’s foremost display men, will tell you how 
to display your merchandise to the thousands of women 


shoppers in your community. Just write us about your 
problems—their services are free. 
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LOOK FOR THIS: "ENCHASED DESIGN ON THE STORE "FRONT. "YOU BUY 





Mail 
coupon 
for your 
ree COpy 
of this 
aluable 
book 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 
~ 2908 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
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$2,000,000 


to make the 


MCALPIN 


New York’s Finest 
HOTEL! 


Lnside and out, the famous McAlpin is enjoying 
complete restoration. Look over these outstanding 
features of the $2,000,000 improvement plan: 





NEW carpets—NEW draperies and furniture 
throughout—NEW modern decorations and 
lighting effects—11 high-speed, self-leveling 
elevators—every room with bath. 








All improvements are being executed without interruption 
of service . .. you are invited to inspect the exceptional 
accommodations the McAlpin now offers—bright, cheerful, 
spacious rooms of immaculate cleanliness—with prompt 
courteous, efficient service to enthuse the most critical guest. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, President and Managing Director 


MCALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


B’WAY at 34th ST. 








Will You Help Preach the 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 


This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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finished in orange vermilion. Four small davenports are 
upholstered with fabric of modern design in gold and ver- 
milion. At the far end of the room is a large mural panel 
done in the modern manner on a silver background. The 
painting covers the entire end wall and is the piece de re- 
sistance of the room. 





New Store Is Maze of Mirrors 


Stevenson's, of Rochester, Minn., Combines Them with 
Lighting Fixtures in Effecting Colorful Interior 


PRIDAY, March 9, saw the opening of-the remodeled and 

enlarged L. T. Stevenson’s, Inc., at Rochester, Minn., one 
of a chain of twelve women’s apparel houses operated by 
Levine & Tanz, of St. Paul. Under the management of 
George Bernstein, this unit has progressed so rapidly that 
greater space had become a necessity early this year, and, in 
consequence, a building adjacent to the old store was ac- 
quired and partitions removed to form a new building. The 
new store is 44 by 96 feet. 

The floor of the new “building has been lowered three 
inches to conform with the original level, and the interiors 
of both buildings have been completely remodeled and re- 
decorated at a great cost. 

Columns have been enclosed with mirrors and all stock 
fixtures have been remade and rearranged to provide for 
three times the amount of stock carried heretofore. The 
new fixtures, all in pearl gray, include show cases and center 
shelving. Six large fitting rooms, each equipped for the 
utmost convenience of patrons, are provided. 

The interior is veritably lined with mirrors. Short mir- 
rors, showing the upper half of the body, full length mirrors 
to show every angle at complete view of a new frock, mirrors 
inserted in the columns in which to glimpse angles of one’s 
new hat, and mirrors cunningly placed to reveal side views— 
these make the store a colorful shining kaleidoscope of beau- 
tiful clothes repeated over and over again. 

The lighting was entrusted to experts. There is not a 
mirror that does not have its complement of a specially 
frosted light above it. Hanging from the ceiling are the new 
specially prepared Trojan lights that give an effect of shaded 
richness without taking away any brightness. Small lamps 
are placed about all the show cases to aid in exhibiting 
jewelry, neckwear, blouses and hats. Five immense show 
windows and a skylight at the rear of the store give a 
healthy daylight illumination, aided by the electrical fixtures. 

The color scheme of the store has been carried out in a 
pearl gray. Artificially designed green potted flowering 
shrubs, extending three to four feet in the air, with hanging 
green fronds, will be placed about the store, together with 
other flowers on the display cases. A genuine Kilmarnock 
Wilton rug, heavily underpadded to take away all annoying 
sound, with a dark grey base and rose and blue contrasting 
colors, is on the floor, and the space above the mirrors lining 
the wall is in a harmonizing two-tone color scheme carried 
out in a rough finish. 

Entering the store, one walks into a somewhat enclosed 
show window lobby which looks as though it had been built 
on an octagon shape. At the end of the space, representing 
one of the sides of the octagon, the door leads into the store. 
There are five large display windows, with twelve French 
doors forming the background between the windows and the 
store. Draperies of monkscloth, specially designed for Steven- 
son’s and each bearing the monogram of the store, hang 
above these doors cutting off some of the glare of the outdoor 
light. One hundred and twenty-five lights, with special 
brackets outlining each panel, illuminate the windows. <A 
new ornamental Travertine stone, representing stone that has 
been aged for hundreds of years, forms a pleasing contrast 
in the sides of the windows. The floor, designed by Mr. 
Bernstein himself, was made of a marbelized composition 
board. All of the drapery and hat stand fixtures and the 
window display fixtures are designed in the period of Louis. 
XIV. The first window display featured solid color shades. 
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Preparing and Placing Sunkist Helps 


How Califorma Citrus Fruit Growrs Design and Distribute Display 


Material to an 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, ... 


INDOW and store displays are 

the most important advertising 

mediums available to the retail 

dealer. Through this source they 
can advertise their wares to customers 
before they even come into the store. A 
good window display will often sell the 
goods before the customer has even been 
approached by a clerk. 

In the preparation of the plans for the 
coming season it is the policy of the adver- 
tising department of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange to hold conferences 
with their agency, at which time ideas 
and sketches are weighed and discussed in 
connection with future action. During 
these consultations the question of window 
display and dealer service helps is a prob- 
lem of considerable importance. Any ideas 
or sketches for future displays are either 
displayed or discarded at this time. The 
next step is to place the developed idea or 
crude sketch in the hands of an independent 
artist or lithographer. After the layout 
has been developed. and illustrations com- 
pleted by the agency and artist or lithog- 
rapher, the advertising manager places his 
final O K on the plan or suggests changes. 
The display material is soon ready for dis- 
tribution to the various district offices of 
the exchange, fifty-eight in all, scattered 
throughout the country in the most impor- 
tant market centers. This organization 
does not employ outside firms for window 
or store dressing services. Each district 
office is in charge of a district manager 
who intermittently has the services of a 
dealer service man (eighteen in all), whose 
duty it is to personally contact the trade 
offering to put up window or store dis- 
plays. 

The exchange completed, with the close 
of last season, its twelfth year of service 
work with the wholesale and retail trade. 
When dealer service work was first in- 
augurated in 1915 it was largely a matter 
of contacting personally with the retail 
merchant for the purpose of placing dis- 
plays. With the exception of one or two 
mailings, annually, little was done to back 
up this personal service contact by direct 
mail. This condition has been changed 
gradually over the years, and the exchange 
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Army of Dealers—Development of the System 
By W. B. GEISSINGER 
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DEALER SERVICE TRIMS—How the dealer service men handle windows of 

their patrons is demonstrated in the accompanying illustrations. The top 

picture shows a display for fruit dealers installed for the Economy. Grocery 

Co., Brandford, Conn., by R. T. Frackelton. The base is a fountain promotion 
trim for Happiness Candy Stores, New York City. 
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A Distinctive Setting for a 
Bulky Item. A. Roeder, 
Display Manager for 
Block’s, Indianapolis, shows 
an Easy Washer before a 
background of alternating 
strips of black and white 
oil cloth. The same effect 
can be produced with crepe 


paper. 
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entered 1928 with the best-balanced trade work campaign in the 
history of the advertising department. The auxiliary mail 
service had been greatly strengthened so that the men who 
were working would have the added support of more frequent 
dealer contact through the mail campaign of 1927-28 which 
also offered display material. 

Both types of service are built around better display of 
citrus fruits, in the store and in the window, using display 
as the entree, and the approved principles of better mer- 
chandising that have been broadcast and applied to individual 
business by exchange service men since the end of the war. 
Better buying, better selling and better display for oranges 
and lemons are the three points upon which our trade work 
campaign ,for 1928 is built. 

In the carrying out of this plan it is expected that 
service contacts will be established personally and by mail 
with approximately 100,000 retail merchants of all types. 





Ideas From Any Source Welcome 


No Hard and Fast Rules Followed in Designing 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” Window Material 


By RALPH W. EMERSON 


Executive Secretary, “Clean Up and Paint Up” Campaign 
Bureau, New York City 


WE do not use ‘any installation service ourselves, but some 

of the paint clubs in large cities secure their material 
from us and then have it installed in dealers’ windows by 
professional installation agencies. For example, I am in- 


formed that installation services are used in Philadelphia 
and in Detroit, and I believe that it is the most satisfactory 
way of making certain that the display material is actually 
used. 

I have no way of checking up on the average time that 
our display material is used in a dealer’s window, but it is 
expected that it will be used throughout the intensive period 
of the local “Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign, which 
usually now lasts anywhere from two weeks to a month, 

We do not use “dummy” windows for preliminary setups 
of our material, but we believe that the use of such windows 
is a sound practice. 


We have had some splendid compliments on the kind of 
window displays we use, especially on account of their being 
flexible, and, to a degree, adjustable in a window. Frequently 
we receive letters from dealers which say that the display 
material which they obtained from us and used in their win- 
dows increased their sales as much as 50 per cent. Usually 
displays of appropriate goods were shown in the window with 
the display material, which called attention to them and 
emphasized the timeliness of their use. 


In a merchandising campaign, it is our idea that “the 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” and that no one 
factor in the chain from the maker to the consumer should 
properly monopolize all of the credit. We believe that the 
entire advertising and publicity plan should be made co- 
hesive and that the window display material should “tie-in” 
in a recognizable manner with all of the other forms of 
visualization used in the campaign. In our own case, it is the 
reiterated use of our slogan, “Clean Up and Paint Up.” 











Here is an example of 
the type of window 
material furnished by the 
Scholl Manufacturing 
Co. and the style of 
trimmings they advocate. 
This Chicago organiza- 
uses dummy windows 
and tests the display’s 
pulling power before 
sending it to dealers. 
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Art and the Furniture Decoration 
(Continued from page 57) 


was covered with table oilcloth in tones of grey and 
white, with floor covering to match. The furniture was 
in grey and white. Only the utensils varied with the 
color scheme, their lively colors affording a note of con- 
trast that brought out the improvement in decoration of 
these humble household necessities. 

The small space at the disposal of E. P. Lavin, dis- 
play manager for the Yowell-Drew Co., Orlando, Fila., 
when he installed his window of Simmonsware at the 
Toronto I. A. D. M. convention made it necessary to 
compress the arrangement. Crowding a bulky set of 
springs, a bed and a mattress into one small window is 
no easy task. To accomplish it and to preserve a favor- 
able appearance, as Lavin did, was a notable achieve- 

A Simmons banner at the top of his background, a 
bed spread draped across the inner corner of the 
springs, a pair of pillow cases hung over the cylindrical 
tower into which the mattress had been rolled and the 
severity of the merchandise had been relieved. The 
walnut sheen of the steel bed in the background, the 
lithographed beauty of the cover of the pillow cartons, 
and the decorative features of the metallic flower spike 
which rose behind the window card combined to give 
the window an appeal scarcely expected of its bulky 
composition. 

In this result the careful choice of color had a lead- 
ing role. The pinks and corresponding pastel shades 
of the lithography, the mattress and the pillows set off 
the dark body of the bed and the bronze of the springs 
in excellent manner. The flower decorative, picked for 
its harmonic qualities, contributed the finishing touches. 
By his effort Lavin demonstrated to all who viewed 
his demonstration the possibilities within the grasp of 
every decorator who seeks to bring out the strong points 
of his wares, and their color contrast and appeal, if he 
will but study their colors and determine upon proper 
combinations and symmetrical arrangement. 





Making Modernism Practical 


(Continued from page 9) 

And modernism is for youth. It is the youngsters who are 
most ardently responding to the speed-impulses of the age. 
They will be the first to want homes completely in the modern 
manner, because they will feel out of date in homes furnished 
in the style of other generations. They want everything, from 
clothes, motor cars and surroundings, to be consistently char- 
acteristic of themselves and their time. 

It is scarcely necessary to itemize the fundamentals of mod- 
ernism. So many others have said about all there is to say on 
that. I would like to emphasize color. Formerly everyone 
played safe and chose gray or neutral colors. They were 
afraid of color. Now everyone is clamoring for it. This is 
true even in architecture. The American Radiator Building, 
with its black and gold skyscraper tower effect, is a conspicu- 
ous example. And if talking to a young architect the other 
day he told me he thought many of the new buildings will 
follow suit. The only handicap has been that it has been 
necessary to import the colored bricks. 

What countries have influenced me most? Germany and 
France. I can recall when I was an artist and the Art Nou- 
veau movement was in vogue. While I didn’t like it at that 
time, for I thought it crude, I found it necessary to do a lot 
of it. The Germans excel in basic ideas and originality, but 
their execution is often heavy. The French contribute grace 
and proportion and subtlety of color. 
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Materials? At present we are using monk’s cloth with 
great success—monk’s cloth decorated in designs with air- 
brush process. Two men’s windows in June for instance! 
They were inspired by that splendid motion picture, “Berlin,” 
and reflected the “Symphony of a Big City.” The backgrounds 
were of uneven bulges and angles and the monk’s cloth con- 
tained all kinds of symbols such as hands, canes, wheels, 
traffic signals, fragmentary names of streets, subway turn- 
stiles ,etc. Other materials include fabrikoid and a silver- 
pleated covering, both Du Pont products. I used the silver- 
pleated material, which is corrugated like the surface of a 
washboard, in varied slants and angles to obtain even distribu- 
tion of light. Mixture of silver and gold powder, in equal 
parts, produces an excellent texture for surfacing wallboard, 
yielding better results than either silver or gold. 

We design practically all of our novelties in our studio, 
primarily for exclusiveness. I make many of the rough 
sketches myself and then turn them over to the head artist, 
Mr. Connelly. At present we are working on a design in- 
spired by electrons. While we do not know what electrons 
look like or how they behave, we have an idea. 

A unique feature of our studio is that we have an expert 
glassblower. You’d be surprised how handy he comes in. 
He designs special glass flowers, glass cactus, glass tubes, 
icicles and fixtures on almost a minute’s notice. Remember 
the fountain in the small cottage photograph? The streams 
of water were of wavy glass, tinted in delicate rainbow colors. 
Well, he made them. 

What do we strive to “put over” in our windows? Several 
things. First, we stress the educational angle. Mr. Wana- 
maker has a great love for all art: He collected priceless 
museum pieces. And he wanted to let the public share them. 
Hence our displays reveal many of these art treasures in order 
that the public may learn to appreciate and enjoy them and 
find inspiration in them. To develop and elevate the public 
is one of our objectives. 

Secondly, we like to be timely and to create friendly reac- 
tions. One way in which we do this is to link up with every 
local and national event of importance. I have a calendar 
showing the holidays of every country, important anniver- 
saries in artistic fields, events of the sporting world and 
celebrations of all kinds. 

Third, we strive to impress the public with the confplete- 
ness of the merchandise carried by Wanamaker’s, as well as 
the completeness of the store’s service. 

Price tickets are strangers to our windows, and direct tie- 
ups with advertising are seldom seen. In the main, our dis- 
plays are seasonal and institutional. In technique we make a 
point of being authentic or novel as the occasion requires. 





Creating the Proper Atmosphere 


(Continued from page 30) 

An extensive study of design and periods is not essential, 
although a great help, of course, when planning to create this 
elusive atmosphere around your trim. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to study the merchandise and exercise good taste at all 
times. Surely, delicate silks or jewels do not call for a hardy 
outdoor scene, with mountains and babbling brooks. This, of 
course, is overdrawn, but we’ve all seen displays as far out 
of harmony as that. Rather more, of something light, dreamy, 
airy—an idea or setting of an imaginative character would 
be the thing. 

Just plain common sense will solve the problem half the 
time, and, if the execution is given thought and care, the 
finished product cannot help but be right. 


Plea of Health Convincing 
(Continued from page 55) 

Exclusive Arnold Glove-Grip Stores—Arnold Glove-Grip 
Boot Shop, Boston, Mass.; Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Glove-Grip Boot Shop, Denver, Colo.; 
Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop, Kansas City, Mo.; Arnold 
Glove-Grip Boot Shop, Omaha, Neb.; Arnold Glove-Grip 
Boot Shop, St. Louis, Mo.; Mills & Ward, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.; Arnold Glove-Grip Boot Shop, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Most Changing public tastes affect many things 
for the besides apparel, as has been made apparent 
Money during the past few months in the battle 

raging between manufacturers of cigarettes. 
Those who are on the inside declare that the conflict 
was engendered by the sudden decision of a firm long 
engaged in the manufacture of pipe and scrap tobacco 
to enter the cigarette field. It is significant that they 
not only decided to enter competition with the estab- 
lished brands, but by smashing into the field with an 
advertising and display campaign that surpassed any- 
thing witnessed in recent years succeeded in gaining a 
foothold that astonished their competitors. 


Reasons for their sudden change of front are said to 
have resulted from the veering of public taste toward 
the cigarette. The huge increases in consumption of 
fags, it is said, have wreaked havoc on sales of scrap 
and smoking tobacco, causing a drop in volume that not 
only alarmed these manufacturers, but caused them to 
question the security of their investments if prompt 
action to conform to the new order was not taken. As 
a result, they brought out a new brand of cigarettes that 
was promoted so vigorously that it took the country by 
storm. Unique newspaper advertising helped the new 
product to get a foothold, and car cards and outdoor 
media added new business. Then came a sensational 
window campaign, with colorful display material. 

The aftermath? Manufacturers of established 
brands saw business slipping. They found their own 
volume decreasing and their securities declining. Earn- 
ings of the tobacco houses have usually been heavy, and 
this unheralded attack from within was striking at the 
vitals of their corporate Tives. 

They took the most plausible course of striking at 
the new adversary. One rugged old baron who has 
been one of the outstanding merchandisers of the in- 
dustry ordered a cut in price. Within forty-eight 
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rar Stine? “ 


hours every other concern of sizable proportions had 
followed his lead. Then they halted to appraise the 
havoc wrought by this stunning move. 

Economy of unprecedented nature would be neces- 
sary if the campaign was to be sustained indefinitely. 
While the profits in cigarette manufacture were large, 
the generous dividends of the past would not be pos- 
sible unless caution was used. Executives began to see 
that advertising appropriations must be slashed and a 
means found to offset the hazards which this move 
would incur. The answer was “window displays.” 

Windows! They had been using them for years, 
hut never with full appreciation of their significance. 
Salesmen had been trimming for their dealers and 
doing a very good job of it, but at large cost to the 
manufacturers. Suddenly it dawned upon the latter 
that installation firms could handle the work at a frac- 
tion of the salesman’s overhead. The result was orders 
for thousands of windows to be installed through local 
installation houses. 

The end is not in sight. What measures will be 
used to meet further onsiaughts can only be surmised. 
It is apparent, however, that displays will play a large 
role in the new lineup, demonstrating afresh that, in 
time of stress, the window of the dealer is a vital asset 
to the national advertiser and a potent substitute for 
costly newspaper and magazine space. 





A Different From a southern displayman comes the 
Store suggestion that one of the most valuable 
Survey services which the I. A. D. M. could per- 
form for its members would be an ap- 
praisal of the stores and working conditions which they 
offer to displaymen. 
. “T would like to make a practical suggestion that 
would make me an active and enthusiastic member of 
the I. A. D. M., and, I believe, the great majority of 
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the other ‘boys’ as well. My belief is that, with some- 
thing of this sort, so far as having to urge displaymen 
to join, they might have to erect walls to keep them out. 

“It is: An information bureau (not an employment 
bureau) for men seeking accurate information regard- 
ing stores throughout the country requiring their ser- 
vices. Every displayman of any experience knows that 
there are ‘good’ stores-—and ‘bad’ stores that exploit dis- 
playmen, repudiate contracts, discharge for trivial rea- 
sons, and systematically give their men the worst of it; 
while, on the other hand, there are stores where the 
working conditions are fair and just and where they are 
clearly entitled to the services of the best men in the 
country. But who is to know? Here is where reports 
made to the administration office and by them trans- 
mitted to the I. A. D. M. members making inquiries 
would do a great deal of good and would ultimately 
result in genuine improvement. If, for instance, a 
store has changed displaymen six times within a year, 
wheri the cause was ascertained six other hapless men 
might be saved the expense of railway fares only to find 
intolerable conditions of which they should have been 
informed at the beginning. Business men have their 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. Why shouldnt the I. A. D. M. 
perform a service equally valuable and make member- 
ship in the association decidedly worth while?” 

The idea is sound, as sound as the maintenance of 
an employment bureau. Both services are badly needed 
and can be handled without injury to the well-being of 
any store. It is inspiring to note that Executive Secre- 
tary James W. Foley, although in office barely a month, 
has already made arrangement to put an employment 
bureau or its equivalent into operation. 





A Real Not too much stress can be laid upon the 
World importance of the World Congress of Win- 
Congress dow Decorators which is scheduled to con- 
vene in Leipzig on October 19. Sponsored by the 
German Association of Window Dressers, whose na- 
tional headquarters at Berlin is handling all the details 
of publicity and organization, the gathering is being 
promoted with the vigor that is characteristic of this 
virile society. 

The post-war period has seen a remarkable develop- 
ment’ in display in all the countries of western Europe. 
The Germans were the first to discover the need for a 
technique differing from the stuffy treatment accorded 
windows before the conflict. This was, in the main, 
the product of grim necessity. So great was the con- 
centration upon munitions and war manufactures that 


the production of civilian goods almost ceased. Under - 


the circumstances, shop keepers found it desperately 
hard.to trim their windows with the profusion of wares 
that had marked them previously Out of the hardship 
of the period came a method of light trimming that was 
the direct forerunner of the modernistic and “new sim- 
plicity’ *displays which have lately swept Europe and 
America. 

At the conclusion of the war the Germans began a 
vigorous attempt to regain the markets that they had 
formerly controlled ,and, in the domestic market, stores 
vied in advertising and display that would bring in 
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sorely needed business. The results from the new 
types of display were so patent that Holland and France 
instantly began imitation. German decorators crossed 
the border into the Netherlands and Belgium and aided 
in establishing the new order. When, in 1925, Dutch 
windowmen launched a national association their action 
was hastened by knowledge that the German decorators 
in Rotterdam had formed a local of the German asso- 
ciation and were threatening to drag all the Dutch dis- 
playmen into the German body.. 

The intensive organization in all the continental 
countries which followed bears eloquent testimony to 
the force of the German enterprise. Merchants woke 
up to the value of display, and displaymen found a 
surprisingly large market for their services developing. 
Instantly they crashed into difficulties, for, though the 
great stores of all central Europe were bidding for 
them, immigration was not easy. Passage across the 
national borders was attended with no end of red tape. 

To meet this situation and to further advance the 
prestige of display, the German association, with the 
assistance of Dutch and Austrian decorators, planned 
the Leipzig convention. Realizing its trade potentiali 
ties, they were able to enlist the aid of the city of Leip- 
zig, the state of Saxony and manufacturers of window 
material throughout all the western European states in 
staging a great trade show which will be held simulta- 
neously. This exhibition, termed the “Show Window 
Show,” will be held at the Grassi Museum. 

The “Congress” will be the first international gath- 
ering making a genuine effort to obtain representation 
from the majority of the European and American 
states. As such it is of high moment, particularly to 
the continental windowmen, but almost as much so to 
Americans and British. It will make for easier contact 
and relations between mercantile and_ professional 
bodies everywhere and tend toward a fraternity that 
may enable universal enjoyment of the display know- 
ledge of constituent groups. 





Mix in “Mix in and help” is the motto of a metro- 
and politan display manager who presides over 
Help the windows of one of the country’s largest 

stores. For over thirty years he has been 
following it and he declares that it is the secret of 
the success he has gained. 

“Don’t ‘buck’ the advertising man and the execu- 
tive,” he urges. “They have their problems just as 
you have, and if you will constantly keep on the alert 
and watch how business is progressing around the. 
shop you will find many means rendering them assist- 
ance that will put them under obligations. 

“Show that you know your field by handling your 
work in a manner that will be above criticism.. Style 
your wares correctly, collect the proper accessories, 
avoid incongruous association of goods, and your public 
will do the rest. 

“If you will demonstrate confidence in yourself 
by deeds as well as words, you can command the re- 
spect of the buyers, the advertising men and the 
executives and assume the place in store councils that 
is rightfully yours. 
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W. L. Huntsman, manager of Huntsman Display Service, 
Fort Worth, Texas, reports that he is pushing national dis- 
plays actively and that he has the following campaigns under 
way: Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, Bayer’s Aspirin, Splitdorf 
Spark Plugs, and William Peterman’s Exterminators. “I 
have a number of campaigns that I expect to be signed 
within the next ten days,” he writes. “Judging from my 
experience here, the coming season should show the greatest 
display business for national advertisers that we have ever 
had. Not a day goes by but what we receive requests for 
information on display work of a national character. Note 
my new address, 2015 Alston Avenue. Had to move to get 
larger quarters.” 





The Treswell Display Service, 1108 Laurel Avenue, Beau- 
mont, Texas, recently changed its name to the Texas Display 
Service. G. T. Treswell, the manager, says that he has co- 
operation of newspapers in the cities where he has branch 
offices and that he expects to give the national advertiser 
the benefit of an organized service working in harmony 
with the principal services of the larger Texas cities. He 
has recently handled campaigns for Manitou Ginger Cham- 
pagne, Delaware Punch, Silver Spray, Admiration Coffee, 
Flit, La-Em Straight, Splitdorf Spark Plugs and Morris 
Supreme Meats. 





Our display service volume has been 250 per cent greater 
this year,” says W. C. Henry, manager of the service of the 
same name at 522 Commercial Alley, Springfield, Ill. “Our 
new location gives us larger storage facilities as well as a 
better situation in the business district for downtown in- 
stallation. We have just recently purchased two new cars 
and our service will be somewhat improved as a result in 
outlying sections, also in Decatur and Jacksonville. We have 
completed displays for Kolynos, Van Ess, several cigar con- 
cerns, Coca-Cola, Clicquot Club, and have several more on 
hand to start in a few days, including the famous Flit 
trims.” 





“About two months ago I severed my connections with 
the George W. Graham department store, where I had been 
cardwriter and assistant display manager for five years and 
entered business for myself,” writes E. J. Brandcamp, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. “I am the only sign man in the city and I 
find that I am kept sufficiently busy with what ‘walks in.’ I 
am handling Clicquot Club displays in Frankfort, Lafayette 
and Crawfordsville. This is the second year for them, the 
account coming direct to me from the Chicago office of the 
Clicquot Club Co. with no solicitation on my part.” 





“We had to enlarge our quarters,” says H. J. Ryan, of 


‘the Ryan Display Service, Broad and Station Streets, Pitts- 


burgh. “We have taken more space at the same location, 
also opening up a model showroom with full-size model win- 
dows for the. manufacturer’s convenience. We have ten fully 
experienced and efficient men equipped with cars in our 
employ and are busy all the time. At the present time we 
are handling six campaigns for well-known advertisers. 
Our fall campaigns are starting heavy and our business out- 
look is very good.” 





The Campbell Advertising Agency, with offices at Muscle 
Shoals and Huntsville; Ala., is at the head of a chain of 
window display and house-to-house service offices covering 
the states of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
parts of Texas and Arkansas. Over fifty units are embraced 
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in the chain and they support national association regula- 
tions. “The chain has been carefully organized with a view 
to furnishing guaranteed service to the national advertiser. 





“A Guaranteed Window Installation Service” is the title of 
a booklet recently published by the Murray G. Wade Sales 
System outlining the manner in which they handle displays in 
Washington, D. C.; Greensboro, N. C.; Richmond and Nor- 
folk, Va., and Raleigh, N. C. Topical heads bring out the 
strong points of their methods. 





Ready to Welcome Coast Delegates 
(Continued from page 13) 

have already been reserved by leading manufacturers of the 
Pacific Coast, including Bert A. Landers, Inc. To reach 
the convention hall proper, everyone of these booths have 
to be passed, and, for that reason, Convention Director Rimes 
feels quite confident that the boys will see all that there 
is to see. Everyone of these booths will be filled with the 
most up-to-date display equipment, including fixtures in 
wrought iron, wood and metal, wax figures, beautiful arti- 
ficial decorations, fabrics and draping materials, lighting 
effects, new ideas in backgrounds and window architecture, 
and, not forgetting the modernistic trend which is winning 
the favor of displaymen in showing of merchandise. 

There will be four fully equipped demonstration windows 
with changes once or twice a day for demonstrative and 
competitive purposes. Any displaymen who would care to 
take part in any of these competitions, please write Dan 
Sutherland, David Spencer, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

Already several letters have been received from different 
displaymen expressing their intention of being present. 
Although the convention starts on Tuesday, Vancouver ex- 
pects to see several arrive here on the Sunday and Monday. 
If you live within this distance of British Columbia be sure 
to come early. Registration will start at 8:30 a.m. on Tues- 
day morning and from then until Thursday night attendants 
at this convention will surely have the time of their lives. 

Many good speakers are on the program with features of 
interest to all merchandisers. L. K. G. Browning, of David 
Spencer’s, who is in charge of the educational program, has 
promised some real features, which the price of attendance 
alone will be well worth while. There will be open forums 
and discussions during the sessions, so we would suggest that 
you line up your questions and arguments so there will be 
a “hot time” in the “old town.” W. L. Stensgaard, president 
of the International Association of Display Men, has ex- 
pressed his intention of being present, and, in view of the 
many changes which have taken place in the last year, his 
presence will, no doubt, prove interesting. : 

Among the entertainments is the usual manufacturers’ 
banquet, although the Vancouver men have made a vow that 
it will be unusual. Ask Charles Boyd! He knows! There 
will also be sightseeing trips and dances and many other 
attractions, too numerous to mention. 

Mrs. F. O. E. Heales, as hostess, will care for the ladies 
who attend. We hope to see many present, as we have lots 
of items of interest to those who are. So, bring your wife! 
She’s a good sport! 

There will be a huge display of photographs entered in the 
photograph competition, details of which are now in the 
mails. We trust that all displaymen will see fit to enter 


this very instructive educational feature, for a good many 
pointers can be had by viewing these specimens of display 
work. 
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) HONOR ROLL ‘oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Franc San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
1214 Race Street 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department ' 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
352 E. 22nd Street 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity. for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are linked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and: trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HANICE BUILDING ‘ 925 CHERRY STREET 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Complete Window Display Service for National and 
Local Advertisers in DAYTON and Vicinity. 


THE DAYTON WINDOW DISPLAY BUREAU 
ELDON F. GRISSO, Mgr. 136 Fountain Ave. 
































REMEMBER—Quality and Service Count “Always” 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


438 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
R. V. WAYNE, Pres. 


Doing business for over 100 well known Manufacturers... We cover 
the entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O 


Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA 


, and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 
Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window display studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


NEW YORK CitTyTY 


Surrounding Territory 


Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 














Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 
improved Display Service plan. 


PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 
A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 
R. J. STIENS CO. 
3 R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, :-D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 
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Saving Time In Poster Execution 


Elinunation of Superfluous Details and Limitation of Design to 
Essentials of Message Lighten Labor and Increase Interest 


By LOUIS WEISBROOK 


Designer and Letterer, Davenport, Ta. 


KEY to time saving in poster execution is in 
realization that “We never construct decoration; 
we decorate construction.” Consider the poster—a 
first-class medium of publicity and a conspicuous 
selling agent. At all times the essence of its power is based 
upon our appreciation of the essentials of true poster art. 
For it must be read at a glance and must have an originality 
of presentation that rivets attention. The artist must be quick 
to grasp the power to reveal and exploit to the utmost, the 
potentialities of form and pattern which are inherent in 
~everyday objects, and by his insight should be able to bring 
to his subjects interpretations that are far removed from the 
literal and familiar. 
As to the purposes of the poster we reach this conclusion, 
that it should overcome, little by little, that mental inertia 


which is favorable to accustomed things and unfavorable to 
that which is new and untried. It should instill into the pros- 
pective buyer a desire for possession. But human nature is 
not amenable to fixed rules, and methods and principles will 
not guarantee certain reactions. There are many advertising 
theories that summarize and show how to control the “im- 
pelling motives.” But they eventually are found untrust- 
worthy. Yet it is apparent that man desires: (1) comfort; 
(2) protection; (3) health; (4) wealth, and (5) power and 
is moved by smell, hearing, taste, and numerous prods to 
emulation. But he is not entirely instinctive nor is he con- 
sistently rational. For this reason color is perhaps the most 
dependable instrument of appeal due to its ability to rouse 
appreciation without resort to reasoning power. But to be 
(Continued on page 80) 





This Group of Weisbrook Cards Was Exhibited at the Toronto I. A. D. M. Convention 
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PAASCHE AIR BRUSH 
(Model “DD” No. 2) 


Take advantage of the special low price on an unusually 
high-grade brush, well adapted to coloring and making 


advertising signs and posters of all kinds . . . campaign 
banners ... theatrical announcements ... pennants . 
valentines .. : artificial flowers ... backgrounds... 


scenic work . . . stencil decorating and purposes of 


this nature where water colors, oil paints, bronzes and 
pigments of all descriptions are to be used Packed in 
leatherette case with No. 2 color adjusting parts, No. 1 
color cup, color bottle, air brush hanger, screw driver 
and hose attachment. $1 5 
Original price, $26; NOW 





Cut shows 
less than 
one-half 


actual size 


126 TO130 
E.THIRD ST. 
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Here is aNew 
—Winning Combination — 


Doble 


AIR BRUSH 
LIQUID COLORS 


Soft, Brilliant and Waterproof 

A new air brush color that will 
not flood or clog the brush. Beau- 
tiful Pastel Tones. Will cover with 
one stroke. A color with these quali- 
ties has been in great demand. Will 
not gum the brush as it does not con- 
tain shellac. 





STYLE No. 174 


Eleven Colors: Black, Red, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Purple, Yellow, Blue, Orange, Brown, Rose and Pink. 


¥% Pint .............Each $0.35—Set $ 3.65 
WA Pint weeeeesss. Bach 60—Set 6.25 
} Pint ............Each 100—Set 1045 
I Quart ...........Each 1.75—Set 18.25 


F.O. B. Dayton 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Biank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


Dor calc sce Ceres ox 192 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription tc 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. . 


NOME: Sete ais i sti Cone HERES, OL RE ee Asa stl Pia eee as : 


Adria rrb ie oso in Raed Sain Sb eRe ha een ee oe 


Clty ss Re vee ee ei ea eek rete aut ota y than : State pent 


Add 10c to checks f cha 3 50c addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional for Cenadian ond pont eihate. 








D. W. 8-Gray 








This cover was made entirely 
by free-hand work with a 
Paasche Airbrush. 






1928 Art 
Catalog 


NLY-a few more left for free distribution. 

The demand for this Brand New Paasche 
catalog among displaymen, artists, show-card 
writers, etc., has been so great that only a 
limited number are available for distribution. 
It is chuck-full of interesting illustrations and 
facts on how to produce various artistic 
effects with Paasche airbrushes. 


19022 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





New York Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati Denver Seattle _ 
Philadelphia Detroit Dallas San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto Ottawa 
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Alertness Is the Price of Progress 


The Conservative Cardwriter Cannot Hope to Keep Apace of Man Who 
ls Always Receptive to New Ideas, and Profits From Criticism 


By RAY E. DARLIN | 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Til. 


EARN, learn, learn! There seems to be no end to 
the amount of new things that appear every day. 
Always there is something novel and different to 
comprehend to keep up with the procession. Don’t 
let yourself drag behind; stay in step with modern styles. 
Show cards change the same as apparel. Modernistic de- 
signs, new layouts, novel color schemes and ideas are essen- 
tials that the live cardwriter will be glad to master. 
Modern lettering is too important to be overlooked. 
Don’t wait until it is old and worn out before you use 
it—use it now. When looking around at the work of other 
men you will notice that they are turning out modern cards; 
that is, those who are progressive. To stick to the old styles 
is, under the circumstances, wholly inadvisable. If the de- 


eyicys 


DRESSES 





Cards in the Modern Manner Which Darlin Has Invested With the Appeal of Novel Layout and Coloring 





sign of your board is modern, the lettering should harmonize. 
While modern lettering may be. frowned upon by some of 
the craft, it is the thing that is in demand at the moment. 
Allow me to say again, if you want to gain success, keep up 
with modern ideas. 

The fellow who thinks he has nothing to learn is not 
going to travel far. Be observant! Take a little criticism 
now and then. Often I have had craftsmen of more ex- 
perience, and sometimes of less experience, criticise my work, 
and, in some instances, pick it to peces. Now and then they 
were right, and, when they were, I accepted their suggestions 
gladly and tried to do better the next time. If you will also 
do this I am sure you will gain a great deal of knowledge 
because someone else can see the mistakes you overlook. 


| 


Your Own 
FURNITURE 
your self in 
a short time 
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The criticism you sometimes receive from a beginner may 
be helpful, and may open your eyes to a new and different 
conception of your work. I have heard it said that there is 
always someone who is better, which, I think, is true. 
Wherever you go, you will see cards that apparently look 
better than your own. Other cardwriters, seeing your prod- 
uct frequently wish they could turn out as fine material. 

Suggestions should always be welcome, no matter whence 
they come. In point is a personal experience in which it 
was pointed out that certain of my cards were not easily 
read because they lacked sufficient punctuation to make them 
clear. Most cardwriters pay little or no attention to this 
issue. It either slips their minds or they don’t care. Now, 
this error should be carefully avoided, as punctuation is very 
important in insuring legibility. Commas and apostrophes 
are commonly misused. The chief value of punctuation is to 
indicate the structure of the sentence and the manner in 
which it is to be read. Remember that punctuation incor- 
rectly used misleads rather than guides the reader in inter- 
pretation of a sentence. Do not punctuate unnecessarily. 
Have a definite reason for every mark that you use. 

Permit me to ask for a few suggestions from those of you 
who are interested and read my articles each month. I 
would be very glad if you would hint the type of cards you 
would like to have appear in my illustrations as I want to 
make these articles instructive and helpful. I will also an- 
swer any questions that fall within my range of experience. 
Write me in care of the DISPLAY WORLD. 

Color Schemes for Cards Illustrated 

The color suggestions that I set down here are not im- 
mutable. They are just hints that you should find of value 
or can improve upon. These layouts and color schemes can 
be applied to any kind of card that you think appropriate. 

“New Colors and Styles.” This is a maroon card. The 
circle behind “New” is black with a thick bar of vermilion 
and two thin lines of gold. The word “new” is in light 
turquoise blue. “Colors and Styles,” also the word “Dresses” 
are in cream. “In these” is lettered with bright orange. A 
little turquoise blue and orange can be used to decorate the 
word “Dresses.” ‘ 

“Lacquer.” Here I have used a lavender black outline. 
The fine lines in the center of these letters are in light 
magenta and orange. The group of lettering in the center of 
the card is very light green and the bars below are black. 
The two panels on the outer sides are coral, lettered with 
black, with outer borders of orange, and inset borders of 
white. 

“Silk Shirts.” This is a midnight blue card. The initial 
letters of “Silk” and “Shirts” are in cream and the remain- 
ing letters are light pea green with a blue outline a shade 
lighter than the card. The center lines in “Silk Shirts” are 
white. The small lettering on the top of this card is in 
cream. The three prices are bright lemon-yellow. The rib- 
bon effect going across the card and the bars going from 
top to bottom are magenta, while the circles around the 
prices and the fine lines on both sides of the ribbon and bars 
are lavender. 

“Hats.” White lettering is used on this black board. The 
word “Hats” has a center line of light green, while the cur- 
tain effect on both ends is medium gray with dots of mixed 
colors, including orange, cream, light green, and turquoise 
blue. 

“Shoes.” A primrose card, bordered in orange, has bars 
of tan running from corner to corner bordered on each side 
by stripes of light green. “Presenting” ‘is in vermilion, while 
the small lettering at the right is dark brown: The word 
“Shoes” is blue-black with a center line of orange. 

“Radios.” This is a white card with the capital “R” and 
the price in very bright red and the rest of the lettering in 
blue-black. The wave effects are in light grays. The small 
lettering in the panels is black. The inside border of the 
panel and the inside border around the entire card are light 
green, while the outside borders are light gray. The bar 
under “Radios” can also be done in these colors. The price 
is outlined with very light green. 
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The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Kee in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















WRITE 
FOR 


AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 


' Our Free Catalog No. 24 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 


FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES 














By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 an 
hour in spare time. 
, Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith; Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 
Others next month. 


BOTTS COLLEGE, Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 


Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Conventions - Pageants - Exhibits - Decorations 
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A Store Show That Drew Thousands 


Kaufman's of Pittsburgh Stage an Aircraft Exhibit on Their Eleventh 
Floor—Vast Amount of Material Shown in a Small Space 


ORE than 50,000 peo- 

ple flocked to Kauf- 

‘man’s, Pittsburgh de- 

partment, store, during 

the period running from May 

26 to June 2, while the institu- 

tion was staging its first ari- 

craft exhibit. The venture 1s 

said to have been more success- 

ful than any ever staged pre- 

viously in the eleventh-floor 
auditorium. 

As arranged under the di- 
rection of Ezra B. Hinshaw, 
merchandise manager, the ex- 
hibit became a panorama of fly- 
ing apparatus and accessories, 
the limited space being handled 
so skillfully that spectators saw 
not only .a_ full-sized plane, 
but the famous Wright motor 
that carried Lindbergh to Paris, 
a full-size balloon, life-saving 
water-making devices, air cloth- 
ing, plane radio machines, a 
lighting exhibit showing how 
landing fields are lighted at 
night, a landing field exhibit, a 
pilot’s testing chair, moving 
pictures of famous flights, and 
an array of anti-aircraft guns, 
bombs, machine guns and other 
equipment used by the Amrican 
army. 

Famous figures in aviation 
and motor building came at in- 
tervals during the exhibit, 
among them Orville Wright, 
Edsel Ford, General James E. 








ALL IN EIGHTEEN BOOTHS— 
Eighteen booths, each approxi- 
mately ten by twenty feet, housed 
the exhibits. They were built of 
wallboard and were mounted on 
platforms. Backs were neatly 
paneled. Decorations were meager 
but in good taste involving pictures 
of aviators and alternating drapes 
of bunting. 3 
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Fecher, Commander Byrd, Lester J. Maitland, Albert 
I. Hegenberger, C. F. Rosendahl, William B. Stout, 
Colonel Charles B. Danforth, Edward B. Warner and 
Villiam MeCracken, Jr. 

Six thousand square feet of space was at the dis- 
posal of exhibitors, divided into eighteen booths, each 
approximately twenty by ten feet. Six of these in the 
center of the auditorium were on low platforms with 
side walls of wallboard and backs of the same material. 
Steel stands and a chain fence along the front guarded 
the exhibits from over-eager spectators. The remain- 
der of the booths were around the walls and were 
mounted on higher floors and divided by the same type 
of intersections found in the center group. The backs 
were neatly paneled wallboard, except in a few in- 
stances where fabric hangings were used. 1 

Decorations were meager but in good taste, involv- 
ing a group of pictures of famed aviators placed at 
intervals around the ledges of the balcony, with flag 
drapes serving as alternating units. 





They’re Oiling Up the School Bells 


(Continued from page 11) 
quotation from “Vogue” has been affixed. Toy desks serve 
as furniture and ordinary chairs as benches. Dolls have been 
pressed into service as pupils and realism has been heightened 
by introduction of a cloak rack and book satchels. 

In the upper picture mirroring a display installed during 
spring vacation, the same scheme is followed, but tables are 
substituted for desks, spring coats for heavy winter gar- 
ments, and toys are cénspicuously placed in the background 
to suggest their adaptability for spring and summer months. 

A luggage window by B. E. Chester, display manager for 
Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas, which, with few modifications 
could be made to serve the needs of the period, was fitted 
with a poster background showing travelers on their way 
into a metropolitan station. From the train shed with coaches 
in full view comes a stream of men and women on their 
way to steps leading to the station above. Before it is a 
cage, built of wooden strips painted to resemble metal, a 
faithful reproduction of the fences common to depots in the 
larger cities. Pierced by three gates, each carrying the 
number of a track, the background is a very realistic por- 
trayal of a scene familiar to almost all passers. By draping 
a few college pennants over the trunks and grips shown 
in the foreground, conversion to the requirements of the 
period could be easily made. 

In a display by W. R. Harre, formerly with Maas Bros., 
Tampa, Fla., the distinctly feminine tone of the setting could 
be preserved and invested with collegiate appeal by intro- 
duction of a figure clad in student costume. 





MANUFACTURERS’ COOPERATIVE SALESROOM 

I. L. Bradford, well known in display circles throughout 
the country and identified with the display fixture industry 
for more than a quarter of a century, has established the 
Manufacturers’ Cooperative Salesroom, Chicago, Ill. Cen- 
trally located in the Chicago Loop at the Medinah Building, 
Jackson Boulevard and Wells Street, it will constitute a dis- 
play and salesroom fdr a group of reputable and responsible 
manufacturers. In this salesroom the buyer will transact his 
business directly with the manufacturer, as it is not a jobbing 
or commission brokerage arrangement.. Already the follow- 
ing well-known concerns are participating in the enterprise: 
Modern Art Studios, G. Reising & Co., Arthur Mfg. Co., 
Chicago Cardboard Co., D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., Ornamental 
Wrought Iron Novelty Co, Silvestri Art Mfg. Co., Hincher 
Mfg. Co., Winfield H. Smith, Inc., Trutulife: Wax Products 
Co., I. L. Bradford & Co., Artistic Woodturning Works and 
Seneca Studios. 
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Issue of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


A Few of the Many Editorial 
Features for August: 


Good Business Sense Attribute of Modern Artisfs. 
By Mark Seelan. 

Efficiency in Lettering Should te Objective. By 
L. G. McDaniel. 

A. H. Gottlieb, Aristocrat of New York Letterers. 
By R. E. Brenner. 

Opportunities for Process Work in Campaigns. 

Easy Method for Drawing Heads of Candidates. 
By Manuel Rosenberg. 


Read the Big | 
148-Page August 


Card Writers Are Negative in Their Theories. By 
E. Thomas Kelley. 

Spirit of Modernism Given Cards. By Coleman 

1 McCampbell. 

Hints for Ready Use in Card Writing. By H. C. 
Martin. 

Theory of Delicacy in Artists Scouted. By Albert 
A, Senft. 

Picture Stuff a Horse on Jack Sneed. By H. F. 
Voorhees. 

Greatest Craft Convention All Set. By V. W. 
Sebastian. 

Backing of Gold Leaf Window Signs With Lacquer. 
By E. C. Matthews. 

Sign Craftsmen of Pacfic to Meet at Tacoma. By 
Wayne Goble. 

Page of Views of Craft Convention Headquarters 
at Atlantic City. 

Yorkshire Sign Men Organized. By Edward N. 
Goldsman. 

Boston Sign Men Have Art All Their Own. By 
Jos. G. Richard. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
$3.00 PER YEAR—30 CENTS PER COPY 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Publishers of the Famous Gordon Book 
on Show Cards, the Halsted Book on 


Ornament and Design, and Other Art 
a and Lettering Books. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati,O. August, 1928 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by L. H. Osborne, Secretary 

Taking the place of the ordinary monthly meeting of the 
Vancouver Club in July was the annual displaymen’s picnic. 
This was held on the third Sunday in July, and old Mr. Sol 
did his best to break his record for sunshine. 

The Union steamship boat, The Lady Alexandra, left 
Vancouver for Bowen sland, one of Howe Sound’s premier 
attractions, with a capacity load of displaymen and their 
friends and families. After an unsurpassed sail as far as 
weather, scenery and everything necessary to make a “sale” 
were concerned the boat docked at Bowen Island at 11 a.m. 

An efficient and hard-working committee had everything 
working smoothly at the picnic grounds reserved for the 
club. After the many lunch baskets had been amply supple- 
mented with the tea, coffee, milk, ice cream and chocolates 
provided by the displaymen, everyone felt prepared for the 
afternoon of sports. 

These started at 1:30. The events, which included chil- 
dren’s, men’s, women’s and novelty races, were keenly con- 
tested. The excellent prizes which were donated by many 
different firms were much appreciated by the winners and 
much admired by the less fortunate. 

After the sports -of the afternoon, the crowd turned to 
the water for swimming and boating until time for supper 
at 5 p.m. A softball game brought the thoroughly ex- 
hilarating day to a close. One boat at 6 p.m. and another 
at 9 p.m. carried the picnickers home too tired and lazy 
even to dance. 





DALLAS, TEXAS 
Reported by M. J. Murphee, Secretary 

The Dallas displaymen carry on, ignoring the warm 
weather. At each meeting (every two weeks) we have an 
attendance of from eighteen to thirty, almost our entire 
membership. A program of entertainment and instructive 
demonstrations is enjoyed at each meeting. “Pep” talks are 
made by members always stirring up enthusiasm and build- 
ing the morale of our club. 

Our last meeting was in charge of the Ft. Worth boys, 
our esteemed brothers. They journeyed thirty-five miles to 
the meeting, eleven strong—bringing their properties with 
which to put on their program, even bringing suitable back- 
grounds for their displays. That’s the spirit of the display- 
men in the jurisdiction of Dallas. 

We are giving a minstrel show in the near future to 
realize money to equip and decorate our new club room. 
We just want to say to our brother displaymen in all parts 
of the country that Dallas is going ahead. Just watch us! 





CINCINNATI 
Reported by Charles R. Rogers 

The first meeting of the newly organized Greater Cincin- 
nati Display Men’s Association was held at the offices of 
the DISPLAY WORLD on July 12. Charles R. Rogers, 
editor of the DISPLAY WORLD, introduced the roster of 
officers chosen by the executive committee to hold office until 
October 1. 

A. Howard Williams, display manager of the McAlpin 
Co., who heads the list as chairman, then took the gavel and 
handled the remainder of the program. After discussing the 
measures which had been followed in organizing, Williams 
introduced R. Whiteman, display manager for Kline Bros., 
who put in a trim of hosiery in one of the two dummy win- 
dows at the disposal of the decorators. R. H. Harridge, 
Cincinnati representative of Curtis Lighting, Inc., followed 
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with an illustrated lecture on lighting and equipment. W. G. 
Vossfer reported on the I. A. A. and W. D. A. A. convention 
at Detroit. : 

The officers who will pilot the club through its introduc- 
tory period are: Chairman, A. Howard Williams; secretary, 
Walter G. Vossler, manager of the Cincinnati Display Serv- 
ice; treasurer, Richard Courtney, display manager, Hanke 
Brothers. 

The initial meeting brought out a nice gathering and 
fifteen new members were admitted at the close of the session. 





PEORIA, ILL. 
Reported by George V. French, Secretary 

Had a great meeting Thursday evening, July 26. Thirty 
displaymen were present. The occasion was one which dealt 
with frivolity and fun, consisting of fish and near (?) beer. 
It was one of those summer nights by the Illinois River that 
couldn’t be equaled and the boys enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. This is just one of the many meetings we expect 
to hold during the warm days to keep the Peoria Display 
Club from losing its pep and enthusiasm. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Reported by J. F. Brischo, Secretary 

Columbus displaymen continue to hold their Wednesday 
noon luncheons with interesting programs that are bringing 
out a fair quota of the membership in-spite of summer heat. 
Last month we had Carl Bolander, director of the Columbus 
Art School, as a speaker and he gave us a wonderful talk 
and also showed about fifty posters and twelve winning pos- 
ters in contests staged by the House Beautiful. They will 
be used for covers in 1929. 

Another speaker was C. E. Dittmer, of the Ohio Retail 
Merchants’ Association. On July 18 we had a picnic and 
swimming party at Olentangy Park. Mr. Vawters, of the 
Milwaukee Form & Wax Figure Co., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Zeppenfield were visitors. 

Our president, A. A. Matzer, deserves a lot of credit for 
keeping up the spirit and action of the club. At every meet- 
ing he has displayed books and pictures of the modern trend 
in art from the European field. 


OMAHA 
Reported by Frank Fiala, Secretary 

The Omaha Display Club joined forces with the Lincoln 
Display Club for a picnic held at Peony Park, Omaha, on Sun- 
day, July 8. Many of the Lincoln displaymen and their families 
attended and a good time was enjoyed by all participants. 

The local club will suspend meetings until September 1 on 
account of hot weather and vacations. In the meantime en- 
thusiastic efforts will be made to stir up interest in a state 
convention to be held in the early fall, when it is proposed to 
form a state body. 

Omaha displaymen met on July 19 at the Hotel Rome to 
take action on the proposed state convention which is tenta- 
tively scheduled for early fall. A visitor at the meeting was 
“Jim” Berg, of Nugent’s, St. Louis. “Jim” worked in Omaha 
for a good many years and we sure hated to lose him from 
this good old town. 








SHARON, PA. 
Reported by Fred A. McIntyre, Secretary 
Our club is on vacation right now as we have dispensed 
with our regular meetings during the warmer months. We 
have had a couple of picnics, however, and the entertainment 
committee is now planning a large outing for members and 
their families. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 
(Continued from page 13) 

The screen posters were quite elaborate and occupied ap- 
proximately one-half of the background space and were 
placed at the left end of each window. The right end of the 
display was nicely balanced with a beautiful art moderne 
vase in clouded glass and black, filled with metallic foliage 
of silver finish. One of the side windows displaying children’s 
furs was made very attractive and in keeping with the other 
fur windows by the simple use of one of the vases, filled with 
flowers, as described above. : 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. likewise had a series of win- 
dows devoted to the display of furs. Their displays were 
quite simple, consisting merely of very carefully selected 
groups of related fur garments, attractively arranged in cor- 
rect ensembles. The furs were for the most part displayed 
on wax models posed at each side of a central unit consist- 
ing of a chair or love seat, a complimentary table with vase 
of flowers and a framed painting on the wall above, the sub- 
ject of which was a winter outdoor scene. 

J. William Campbell, display manager at Carson-Pirie’s, 
was for years chief assistant to Mr. Tannehill, and, up to 
this time has, in the main, followed the general policies of 
display that existed previously. Mr. Campbell is well aware 
of the modern art trend and understands its principles as 
well as its significance as a mark of up-to-dateness when 
reflected through the store windows. The fact that modern 
art has not as yet appeared in the Carson-Pirie-Scott win- 
dows is perhaps due to the preferences of the firm rather 
than that it has been ignored-by the display department. 

Karl A, Schlecht formerly with Carson’s and more recently 
in charge of windows at Bedell’s, had some very attractive 
fur displays in the windows a few days in advance of the 
other Chicago stores. The main windows of the Bedell front, 
those facing and on the sidewalk, were used for the fur show- 
ing. Two large ovals reading, “Annual August Sale of Ex- 
quisite Fur Coats—Bedell,” were placed in each end of the 
large windows. The display of furs consisted of three unit 
groups in each window, each group representing different 
colors of furs. In the center a silver curtain and a large 
black lacquered vase filled with silver grape foliage, supplied 
the special decorative treatment. Prices were shown on most 
of the garments displayed. Modern art display fixtures were 
used. Black felt mats were used on the floor of the fur win- 
dows. 

The Fair had an attractive fur display in the corner win- 
dow at State and Adams Streets with a special dark blue 
velvet curtain covering the entire background wall. Modern 
art designs in silver flitter were done on the blue curtain 
which hung in folds. Two modern art vases filled with 
silver flowers of ultra-modern design, were placed on pedes- 
tals also of modern design, at each end of the window, so that 
the vase and flowers were made a part of the special design 
on the background curtain. A background centerpiece con- 
sisted of a lifesize picture of a female figure done in black 
airbrush rendering on a silver gray ground. The figure, of 
course, was pictured as wearing a fur garment. Other State 
Street windows of The Fair showed displays of advance fall 
coats, furs and millinery, one or two windows being devoted 
to the display cf special sale items. 





Stensgaard Announces Committees 


Directors of Institutional Activity for I. A. D. M. 
During Next' Twelve Months Are Named 


Ww”. L. STENSGAARD, president of the International 

Association of Display Men, is to be commended for the 
very representative and able members of the display profés- 
sion that he has appointed to serve on the various active 
committees for the ensuing year. It is to be hoped that each 
will take his appointment seriously and assist in the work 
assigned, so that James W. Foley, newly appointed executive 
secretary, may receive every encouragement and support in 
the task he has assumed. The complete list of appointments 
is as follows: 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Chairman, H. H. Tar- 
rasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: Chairman, James W. Foley, 
Chicago; L. A. Rogers, Merchants’ Record Co., Chicago; 
George A. Cowan, Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago; N. Silver- 
blatt, DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati; C. J. Potter, Dry 
Goods Economist, New York City; J .M. Baskin, Fairchild’s 
Publications, Chicago. 


. 





New I. A. D. M. Emblem Designed by H. L. Kratz and 
G. DeVerry Adopted at Toronto 

EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE—Chairman, H. L. Kratz, 

John Wanamaker Co., Philadelphia, 
Chairmen of Departmentals 

DEPARTMENT STORES—Charles A. Vosburg, Hoch- 
schild-Kohn Co., Baltimore. 

CLOTHING—W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas. 

SHOES—F. E. Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit. 

DEALER HELPS AND SERVICE-—J. Duncan Williams, 
Williams & Marshall, Chicago. 

HARDWARE—Carl Haecker, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Chicago. 

SHOW CARDS—W. P. York, Peoria Display Co., Peoria. 


DESIGN SPECIAL FABRIC FOR DISPLAY FIELD 

Lesher, Whitman & Co., New York City, long known as 
leaders in the textile field, have added a new feature to their 
line. A new series of Lesher mohairs has been specially 
designed to meet the varied needs of display managers 
throughout the country. Expert chemists have evolved colors 
of unusual brilliancy and lasting quality, with a permanent 
finish, which reflects the light and allows the fabric to drape 
gracefully without mussing or sagging. 














XMAS PANELS AND INTERIORS 


Messmore & Damon Toys 
Jack-in-Box 


Balancing Clown 
For Sale at Half Price 


THE PELLETIER CO. 
MR. NOREN Sioux City, Iowa 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


USED DISPLAYS! LIKE NEW! 


For Summer Windows 


We have a quantity of window displays on hand, created by us, used for a 
few weeks only, by Wise Shoes, Inc., Golden Rule Shoe Co. and others, 
leaders in display work. ... On account of shortage in space we can sell them 
to reliable concerns, cash. . . . Price below our cost, condition very good. 
Could be used for general, travel, futuristic, fall, winter displays, etc. ... Only 
those seriously interested should call or write to 


FERRYMAN ART STUDIO 


36 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








od WANTED 
One aggressive display man in each city 


to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
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QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














| FOR SALE 


One life-size Mechanical Musical Clown, playing Cello. Moves 
head, eyes, hat, arms and hands, playing three distinct tunes 
by means of:tubes and bellows. A real mechanical piece. 


Will sell at big sacrifice—or exchange for equal value. 
Will send photograph, if requested. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISPLAY MANAGER 


LEITER BROTHERS 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 














WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Il. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 
THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 


FOR SALE 


Three complete sets of Christmas Mechan- 
ical Toy Displays composed of Pig and 
Clown, Elephant and Clown and Goose and 
Clown, all in good condition. Made by 


Messmore & Damon. Designed to fit win- 
dows 9x15 feet, or can be adapted to any 
sized window. Sets pictures, acts in cir- 
cus ring. Real Christmas toy business 
pullers. Will sell or equal value ex- 
change. Write for information and photo- 
graphs. 


Display Dept. 
The O. J. ddLENDRECIE CO., 


Fargo, N. Dak. 














DISTRIBUTORS WANTED . 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 
S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 
18 West 2ist St. New York City 











1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” ‘Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.”’ Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 








WREATHS 


32 EAST 10th STREET 





MECHANICAL PIECES 


stores of the Metropolitan district. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE 


The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 


BACKGROUNDS 
LAMPS 


Telephone Stuyvesant 9910 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 


Remarkable Bargains in CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY DISPLAY DECORATIONS 
COLUMN DECORATONS 


Etc., Etc. 


Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. Only slightly used in leading department 
All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR SALE 


Mechanical Animals. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 

d D ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
Messmore an amon request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 


WANTED 
Representatives for best money-making 
proposition. Our line is’ most complete, 
including bronze, wrought-iron, papier 
mache, wax and valance. Our specialties 
bring large returns. 

ANGLO DISPLAY FIXTURE Co., 
209 W. 37th St., New York City 











Write, Display Manager, 


J. N. ADAM & CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


32 E. 10th St. 











Exchanges, Purchases 
isplay Material in 


Rentals, Repairs, 
and Sales of Used D 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


Tel. Stuyvesant 9910 


’ Use the 
OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
Forms for the 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


New York. City Close 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 























Final Drive on for World Congress 


Gernian Sponsors Wind Up with a Strong Publicity 
Campaign; Program Is Attractive 


yi preparations practically concluded. for the Inter- 
national Congress of Window Decorators, which is to 
open at Leipzig, Saxony, on October 19, the German Associa- 
tion of Window Decorators, which sponsored the meeting, is 
making a Garrison finish of its campaign to insure a satis- 
factory attendance. 

Cooperation of Dutch and Austrian window organizations 
was insured early in the course of preparing for the gather- 
ing and the work now under way is to crystallize favorable 
sentiment into attendance. To this end, Dr. Krentz, synikibus 
of the German Association, began convention publicity in 
June with a statement of the purposes of the meeting that 
was published in leading Dutch, French and American maga- 
zines. Pointing out that the development of international 
trade had swept national boundaries aside and that under- 
standing of the products of foreign lands called for thorough 
appreciation of the manufacturing and advertising methods 
of other peoples, he declared that the situation warranted an 
international organization of displaymen. 

Display in Europe is approached from a professional 
standpoint with much greater uniformity than in America. 
Whereas the majority of American windowmen have learned 
their craft through apprenticeships of an informal nature in 
display departments, or have risen from other divisions of 
store life, their European confreres, with much greater fre- 
quency have studied in window decoration or art schools. 
They bring to their calling a greater degree of respect for 
its pursuit and a deeper feeling of interest in its advance- 
ment that is usually entertained on this side of the Atlantic. 
As a result, the craft appeal which Dr. Krentz sounded is ex- 
pected to meet with general approval. 

3ut the more practical side of the displayman’s activity 
will not be ignored. The need for greater freedom in 
passage from one country to another as the opportunity for 
employment dictates is to be dealt with in a general dis- 
cussion. The tendency of trade schools to flood the markets 
with “half-baked” decorators following a short course in 
their classrooms is also scheduled for consideration. 

While the congress does not open until October 19, 
reservations for attendance were closed on August 1. As a 
last-minute means of enlisting attendance, the sponsors pub- 
lished an attractive folder outlining the principal features of 
the meeting which has been given widespread distribution. 

The booklet printed on green and white stock carries 
parallel outlines of the program in German, English and 
French. With it, tucked in a pocket inside the front cover, 
was an invitation to the congress printed in the three lan- 
guages, a blank check for remittance of the registration fee 
of $2.50, an application for registration and an addressed 
return envelope. The program lists the following features: 

Friday, October 19, 8:00 P. M—Reception of members of 
the congress in the Faun Hall of the Zoo by the German 
Association of Window Decorators. 

Saturday, October 20, 9:30 A.M.—Assembling of mem- 
bers of the congress in the hall of the Grassi Museum. 


Speeches. After the addresses the members will be shown 
through the Window Show conducted simultaneously under 
the auspices of the German Association, the Grassi Museum, 
the state of Saxony and the Reimann School of Window 
Decoration of Berlin. 

1:00 P. M.—Dinner for all members of the congress at the 
Sachsenhof. 

3:00 P. M.—Meeting of the congress. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed among others, the training of window displaymen, 
problems regarding employment of young decorators, and 
international cooperation of windowmen. 

8:00 P. M.—Official banquet and ball for the delegates 
given by the exposition management and the Leipzig Dis- 
play Club. 

10 P. M.—Style Show in the large hall of the zoo. 

Sunday, October 21, 11 A.M.—Automodile sightseeing 
tour through Leipzig; informal lunch. 


Advertiser’ Group Helps W.D.A.A. 


Research Activities of Window Body Taken Over by 
Association of National Advertisers 


OUR years ago, window display claimed recognition as 

an independent advertising force. With the formation of 
the Window Display Advertising Association at Cleveland 
in 1924, the first real step was taken to find out the facts 
surrounding the use and value of the very considerable sum 
of money which national advertisers were spending in this 
medium. 

Since then window display has steadily increased in im- 
portance, so much so that recently the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers entered into negotiations with the trustees 
of the Window Display Advertising Association to coordinate 


permanently the research activities of the two organizations. 


In order, therefore, to develop a greater program of study 
of the important problems, not only of window display but 
of other forms of dealer advertising as well,.the trustees of 
the Window Display Advertising Association have decided 
to amalgamate the research functions of the two associations. 

Whereas the Window Display Advertising Association 
now has a limited membership in the national advertiser 
group to support its research activity, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers has some 350 of the most important or- 
ganizations. 

It can command even greater recognition from the agency, 
producer and installer groups than now. 

The officers and trustees of the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association feel that this is a progressive step. <A 
simplification and reduction of effort makes greater results 
possible, while largely, because of past activities, we have 
caused window display advertising to be recognized to a point 
where the Association of National Advertisers will organize 
for the first time a separate department for its study and 
research. : 

Headquarters, as heretofore, will be maintained at our 
same address, 8 West Forty-seventh Street. Research bul- 
letins, reports,.etc., will be mailed from the Association of 
National Advertisers headquarters, New York City. 
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Shipping Board Prizes Awarded 


Prominent Figures in I. A. D. M. Gwen Majority of 
Awards in Hotly Contested Trial of Skill 


Awards in. the Shipping Board display contest which has 
engrossed displaymen throughout the country since the begin- 
ning of summer were handed down at a luncheon given by 
General A. C. Dalton, president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, in New York, on August 8, attended by the adver- 
tising and display committee, which had previously judged the 
entries. A total of 1,179 entries had been made. 

The first prize in each of the three classes was to be a trip 
to Europe on the Leviathan or other Fleet ships. Second 
prizes were good on any ship other than the Leviathan. The 
trips are to be taken between September 15 and December 31, 
1928. 

First prize in the metropolitan class went to J. S. McComb, 
Kipatrick’s, Omaha, and second to Clement Kieffer, Jr., Klein- 
han’s, Buffalo. In the class for cities between 50,000 and 100,- 
000, L. L. Wilkins, Kerr’s, Oklahoma City, took first, and 
M. H. Luber, Killian’s, Cedar Rapids, Ia., second. J. G. Geel- 
muyden, Lintz Dry Goods Co., Guthrie, Okla., and C. Walter 
Johnson, Dickson-Ives Co., Orlando, Fla., won the small city 
awards, 

The judges of awards were Bruce Barton, president, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Boston; W. L. Stensgaard, president, 
I. A. D. M., and L. H. Bristol, president, W. D. A. A. 





Saving Time In Poster Execution 
(Continued from page 70) 
color-effective, the poster must possess a buoyance, a har- 
mony, and a vigor strong enough to stand out above its sur- 
roundings. 

With these principles understood, how may we expedite 
our work without affecting its impressiveness? Simply by 
wiping out details to the “starving point” and deluging our 
compositions with color. We will find that the suggestive 
or symbolic design, developing an idea but stripped of all 
non-essential detail and finished in a burst of color, not only 
saves time in the studio, but wins a more appreciative 
audience. 


Color affects us mentally and physically. The physical 


effect upon the sick is recognized by hospital authorities, and. 


its use as a curative agent is being resorted to by several of 
our leading sanitariums and hospitals with great success. 
Color also produces mental reactions boding evil as well as 
good for the individual. Why? Because the mind is as 
much affected by what it sees as by what it hears, only 
more quickly and acutely. Color lauds, invites and pleases 
or displeases, repels and disgusts. 

Color is nature’s chromatic scale of complete harmony. 
It can produce both unity and variety, and supply accent. 
Nature is our textbook and we must keep constantly in mind 
that the Hand Divine, which painted her, worked under im- 
mutable laws as revealed in the prism, the first element of 
which is order. For natural laws are not haphazard. So far 
as the rules that govern color are concerned, contrast or 
similarity are outstanding; in nature’s color scheme, she 
covers lack of harmony by absorption. 

So, as we sum up the study of color applicable to the 
poster we have a clear vision of what is needed. A steady 
hand, a clear design and a happy manner of rounding it out 
are the requisites. 





MURDSON CO. EXPANDING QUARTERS 

The Murdison Co., of New York City, have redecorated 
and enlarged their showrooms at 110 West Fortieth Street, 
which is just across the street from the Maxwell Display 
Center, at which place they also have an exhibition booth. 
They have also taken additional warehouse space at the 
Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, from which place shipments 
will be made to customers in the east, but thé western clients 
will be served from the warehouse that is still retained in 
Chicago. ‘From now on, however, business will be conducted 
through the New York office. 
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“For Distinguished Service” 


—awarded by a great advertiser 





—<approved by a great agency 


A NOT unusual combination of circum- 
4 \ stances... New product... New 
avency on the job with an excellent new 
idea... A fine new window display to 
get out—in eight colors and silver — 
with superfine reproduction— 


BUT—less than half the minimum 
time needed to produce it! 


Could we do it?... And could we 
furnish a hand-colored photograph of the 
display for the sales meeting on the Friday 
of the following week? 

We quoted our price (NOT an “emer- 
gency” price)—accepted the order —and 
had the display itself off the press the night 
preceding the sales meeting! And our client 
had not merely an in- 
adequate colored photo- 
graph, but a beautiful 
finished job, with not a 
sign of “emergency” 
about it, to rouse the 
enthusiasm of his sales 
force! 


“How could Einson- 
Freeman do it?” 


Most leading agencies 
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Specializing 
inwindowand 
store display 
caver ising 


and advertisers know by now, pretty 
definitely, that these are the reasons why 
Einson-Freeman can accomplish “miracles” 
when needed— 


There is no more complete or modern 
or better equipped plant for the produc- 
tion of the finest type of lithographed 
Window or Counter Displays in the . 
country. 


And because we can do the complete job 
under one roof—plate-making, printing, 
mounting, die- making, die-cutting and ~ 
shipping—we can not only control (and 
carry out) a promise of delivery, but do 
the job economically enough to please 
the most case-hardened P. A.! 


But you need not 
wait for an emergency 
to test this. Whether 
you have the completed 
art work or just the idea 
for a Window Display 
—call in an Einson- 
Freeman executive and 
see what the Einson- 
Freeman organization 
and plant can do! 


EINSON-FREEMAN CO., inc. 


Lithographers 


OFFICES AND COMPLETE MANUFACTURING PLANT 


* §11-519 East 72nd Street - 


New York City 
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Through This New | 
Practical Book By Halsted 





150 Pages of Designs---50 Text Pages 








For 
Displaymen 
Card Writers 
Designers 
Sign Men 
Art Teachers 
and Students 


ORDER 
NOW 


$5.00 


Per Copy 














CHAPTERS IN THIS BOOK INCLUDE: 


The Commercial Desire to Beautify, Environment, Anatomy of 
Design, Planning of Ornament, Surface Patterns, Rosettés, Borders, 
Corners, Balanced Arrangement, Scrolls, Naturalistic and Conven- 
tional, Composition, Characteristics of Design, Panel Construction, 
Adaptability of Layout to Design, Conventional Floral Designs, Space 
Fillers, Decorate Construction, Color in Design, Power of Suggestion, 
Window Decorations, Polychrome Work and Process Stencil. 


A Dandy Book for the “Cutawl” Operator, Too =| 


PTTL LLL LLL LLL 
| DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 
; (1 Enclosed find $5.00, for which send copy of Halsted’s Book, postpaid. : 


' 1] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me DISPLAY WORLD for one year and a copy of 
Halsted’s Book, postpaid ($7.50 for Canadian and foreign orders). 
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